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health in early manhood. At the conclusion of his essay 
ption, he states 


disposition to that disease, | 
teenth and forty-third years of his life he had occasion- 
ally been troubled with many of its symptoms. After 
this period his 
his life he frequently alluded to his excellent health, 


which he attributed to systematic work, regular habits of 
a 


in the 
interest escaped his no- 
is. attention. He wes an om- 


et he had his bi There were many who 
ardently hated him in life; there are those who ify 


his faults now that he has been so dead. 
One medica) historian 


Does this writer forget David and the imprecatory 
Psalms ?— 

Consume them in wrath, consume them. 


Let their habitation be desolate, and let none dwell in their 

‘tents. 

Even the righteous can call down vengeance on 
enemies. 

But Rush does not appear to have sought quarrels or 
to have invoked the vengeance of heaven on his foes. 
Tenacious of his own o 


opinion not concur. 
he felt that he was the injured one in the controversies 
concerning bleeding and ten and ten. 

In fact, he states, in a letter to his 24, 
1793, that he “was publicly accused at every of 
having m the greatest of the citizens who 
have died of the present di In the same letter 
there rather continuing in Philadelphia, where 

Ruschenberger. 
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was his discouragement at a time when he felt that he 
was making every sacrifice for his feliow-townsmen, even 
to the risk of life itself, and that he had discovered for 
them the only treatment for the disease of which 
were dying by hundreds. In truth, it was Dr. s 
plan to shun rather than to seek controversy. W 
ten days of the date of the letter just referred to, he re- 
signed from the College of Physicians of which 

years before he been one of the founders, be- 


— 
i 


FE 


in 
fi 
1 


was this error in judgment. That it was forgiven and 
forgotten duri Aye leads the candid historian to 


Ninety-one years ago, to the day, Dr. David 
Ramsey, at the request of the Medical Society of South 
Carolina, delivered, in the Cireular Church in Charles- 


He had 


sey addressed an audience who knew Rush personally and 
closely. This discourse, which contains much informa- 
tion concerning Rush’s life and attainments, has served 
as a source of many of the phica] sketches. It is 
dignified and ar but in the highest a 


simple habits, his industry, his scientific spirit, his unsel- 
fish patriotism, his sincere piety. He lays p stress 
on the part layed by Rush in the founding of Dickinson 
College, “of which he may be called the father,” and his 
founding of the Philadelphia Dispensary. In a word, 
Rameey’s address is in the highest sense a eulogium. 

A few months later Dr. David Hosack of New York, in 


Jung 18, 1904. 
systemat.c use of it. His energy and capacity for work a 
were the more remarkable in view of his rather delicate 
that he had derived from his paternal anccstors a pre- 
cause, ng use and persecu- 
Rush blood letting and 
* 
tice or fail led him to 
passing events, 0 — commen trait of char. 
on them which arose in his mind. As thinker he was ne difficult episode in 
liberty, 82 the abolition of slavery, the estab- occurred in February, 1778, 
lishment of free schools, the higher education of women, Forge. To the carefal et. 
the proper care of the insane, and international arbitra- i been severely criti- 
r Lettsom held that 
“a — and willing abode amidst stupendous mountains, 
forests, expansive lakes, a pregnant apd ex- to 
tensive soil, and a climate suitable to a rich cultivation which he was 
is incompatible with servility of mind and dependence a career in 
of condition,” and attributed to these Lig vy causes which, as a and tasching ‘le 
the political a of the colonists the energy, profession, he was to be o service to his 
8 and luminous action of spirits such as that of men. If, for a time, misled by an error of judgment, he 
Rush. Nor were the teeming thoughts lost on the air; listened to those who sought to gratify theit personal 
ant cure, Cone Sey. pemnee in his note-books, but also on ambition by changes in public policy or in the adminis- 
the printed page. He was a constant writer, and through- tration of the government, the delusion was of short 
out his pages the scientific spirit, wise judgment, red duration. 
riotism, devotion to mankind and deep religious feel. Personal dislikes he had, like all men of strong nature, 
but that he lacked patriotism his whole career and his 
writings everywhere abundantly disprove. It is easier 
for us than for his contemporaries to realize how 
ite of his 
benevolence he was ic, impatient of con- 
One thing about Rush that endears him to humanity is 
that he was intensely human. His most ardent pane- 
gyrist has not vet sought to endow him with superhuman 
qualities. 
Or: There is another side to the picture. Those who knew 
ety, on hearing of the death of Benjamin Rush, im- 
pressed with a high ct for his memory, resolved to 
who treated the yellow fever with bark, wine and cold 
baths, and attributed at least two-thirds of the deaths in 
the ; of 1793 to such errors in treatment, an 
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present this monument. Accept it as a token of the good 
will of our guild toward people, our brothers, and as 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL DEFECTS OF THE 
SKIN AND THEIR MALIGNANT GROWTHS. 


HENRY G. ANTHONY, M.D. 


Postna development of a lesion of intrauterine ori- 
is a stri clinical fact, but it is hardly of sufficient 


to 


the basis of classification. There are 


In my opinion the word nevus should be used si 


ployed in this sense in 


— | the word 
designate deep-seated its, the word 


of the meaning of the word in derma- 
as much confusion as does the double 
tubercle. 


DEVELOPMENTAL SKIN DEFECTS— ANTHONY. Jour. A. M. A. 
To avoid all confusion of nomenclature and misuse of 


the word nevus, it would be advantageous to employ the 
expression developmental defects of the skin, to 
nate all abnormal conditions of intrauterine origin 
are not due to disease of the fetus. . 

There are two classes of cases, misplacements and 
anomalies of development. Under the latter class we 
would recognize anomalies of hair and nails, of keratini- 
zation, of p gine: tation, of b od vessels, of fibrous tissue 
and some other forms. 


2 


with 
i 
t was prevent in the grandfather, in his three 
one of the sons having four children, in 
children. 


the brain is an le contained in a vesicular- 
like bony protuberance of the skull. Aldroini“ men- 
tioned these fowl in 1600, at which time the deformity 


THE TOXINS OF THE CHRONIC INFECTIOUS DISEASFS. 
Charrin and Gley,“ wishing to study the effect which 
the toxins of chronic i i iseases would have on 


subjected rabbits, both male and female, to the influence 


of such toxins, and after a variable length of time bred 
the animals, sometimes mating a healthy buck with a 


: doe which had been subjected to toxins, sometimes 


generation. 
1 


— 


None of these compari 
in his own right. Richardson calls him “one of the most 
original and powerful men whom medicine has ever 
claimed for a son.” He was the first Great American 
To Honored Representative of the Nation, I, for . 
the 2 the ive of the medical profession, 
an one — an un- 
—— 6— omm@ THE CAUSES or DEVELOPMENTAL DEFECTS OF THE SKIN. 
—ñö— The causes of defective development are probably mul - 
CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS BEFORE THE SHCTION ON CUTANE- 
o MEDICINE AND SURGERY, AT THE FIFTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL SESSION OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL. 5 
ASSOCIATION, AT ATLANTIC CITY, 
JUNE 7-10, 1904. 
Professor of Skin and Venereal Diseases, Chicago Policlinic. 
CHICAGO. 
The term nevus, originally used by the laity, has been 
ignate congenital blemishes of the skin that any attempt Peculiarities of 28 in lower animals may 
to change or even modify the meaning of the word can also be observed in s ing generations. The Holla 
only result in confusion, and yet that is the present ten- belted cattle illustrate my meaning. They are a breed 
— * dermatology. Unna! says that it is question- of cattle which resemble the Holstein in general duild, 
able if nevus linearis n maintain its place but differ in ‘the fact that Oey dere a broad black gelt 
among the nevi because of the rapid development which extending around the body. This black belt once eatab- 
it Seeguently exhibits in esireutoring lished, the animals breed true, and it is regularly present 
in the offspring. 
2 * remarkable examples of the 
| mportance Ee form eee in which a developmental defect may become a racia 
| few malformations of the skin which may hot gre characteristic to be found in the animal kingdom is that 
| Re pre 8 themselves clinically for the first observed in Polish chickens, in which a ter part of 
French authorities use the expression nevus tardive to 
— 2 the late developing nevus. Though well under- 
in France, I have known this expression to cause 
country. 
In England, er? says the word nevus is applied 
only to vascular growths, and he designates neoplasms of 
intrauterine origin by the term “embryogenic growths.” 
The Pratique Dermatologique adopts Brocq’s defini- 
tion, “a nevus is any circumscribed deformity of the The onspring When administered to the parent animal, 
| skin.” Under this definition adenoma sebaceum is a 
hg une mating and again animals boun of which 
— had passed under the influence of toxins. 
| any attempt at scientific accuracy. The results were most striking and excited great inter- 
This is still the accepted use of the word in other est in France, especially among dermatologists. 
| branches of medicine and it should continue to be em- Barthelmy’ has tried to show that the toxins of syphi- 
| lis cause various stigmata such as nevi and all kinds of 
— 
nodule employed, and we should use the expres- explanation could be offered; the subject is worthy of 
sions nodular syphilide and nodular leprosy rather than consideration. 
call these lesions tubercular syphilide and tubereular — 
and Gley : Cliniques de Hotel Dieu, 1997 
| 1 Unne Annales de Dermatologie et Sypbilographie. 
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with Toeroek. I see no reason to believe that the growth 
is derived from the sweat The opinion originally 
expressed by Fordyce that the cells are derived from the 
the fact that hydre. 
controversy on to 

denoma ma 
lioma very and those who have studied hydra- 
denoma microscopically have not had slides from benign 


membrane containing dilated sebaceous 
the other accessory organs of the skin prepondera 


throughout life, to the mammillated plaque of the cov- 
ered regions of the body or the hemispherical peduncu- 
lated pea-sized tumor of the face often having a growth 
of a few hairs. As a rule it exhibits a gradual increase 
in size and frequently a decrease in pigmentation as the 


mentation. variation in the clinical symptoms 
due to the amount of tissue displaced and to the prepon- 
derance of one element of displacement over another. A 
* * stain of the skin contains only a small cluster of 
epithelioid cells, while a mammillated plaque contains 
large pe strands of epithelioid cells alternat- 
ing with strands of coarse connective tissue. 

6. Toeroek : Mracek’s Handbuch der Hautkrankheiten. p. 482. 


DEVELOPMENTAL SKIN DEFECTS—ANTHONY. 


differs widely in different 

rete, but it has an uneven 
THE EPITHELIOID CELLS OF THE PIGMENTARY MOLE. 


opinions they 


re. Unna and his followers, who 
the maj iy, as nna a 


11 nna’s theory the rete pegs grow down- 
ward into the corium about as do in a wart, and 
a metaplasi r pri 

and revert to the embryonic type, and furthermore, this 
cleavage of cells in clusters and metaplasia occurs not 
only ia embryo, but may even be seen occurring in in- 
fancy. Just as drops of water drip from the point of an 
icicle so do these clusters of cells become more slowly 
detached from the ends of the rete pegs. 

That clusters of cells actually become detached from 
the rete he determined by serial sections, and his 
findings have been substantiated by Gilchrist, Schueber, 
Abeseer and others, while on the other hand Ribbert and 
Rieche’ find that no separation occurs and they believe 
2 which at first 
view appear to be clusters of cells , undetached 
and in process of being detached from the rete pegs, are 


is in 
microscopic finding 22 
separate. Before any attempt is made 


a microscopic 
should be considered and that has not been 
done in the study of this 


i 


R 
1. 


A 
the find 
be 


of 
to 
to 
of 
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are formed by the glandular elements of the 
by dermatologists during the past 
by tologists during the 
than almost any subject of cutaneous medicine. 
According to Unna pigmentary moles are cell 
sions. Crocker describes adenoma sebaceum as 
oping from embryonic remnants in 
seen them 2 adult life and he 
uncommonly in the inmates of idiot asy! 
Hydradenome eruptive is described as 
Pratique Derma ique and most 
a 0 
com 
* In my 22 itions are one and all J them 
life, carrying with it different parts of the skin in fa Rieche finds that the rete figures occur in nevi uf edult 
ent cases. In one case isplaced cells are chiefly li : ixtieth ’ finds no separation 
m in postnatal life. In case the displaced = Abesser,* who Unna’s theory, also finds them 
cells are mostly sweat gland epithelium which will form in adult life. 1 have found them ae Tate an in the fortieth ' 
hydradenoma eruptive. Benign cystic epithelioma re- year of life, and I agree with Rieche that no detachment 
pigmentary is the most common o U : 
displacements, contains cells which are of an embryonic —— — 
type. These conditions are in every way the equivalent 
of dermoid cyst of the ovary, provided we agree with 
Marchand that dermoid - of the ovary is a displace- 
ent. It develops in adult life; it may contain teeth, 
hair or chplesterin and its walls may be lined with a 
— 
THE PIGMENTARY MOLE. 
Clinically this malformation of the skin varies within : 
wide limits, from the simple stain remaining unc nna’s theory depends entirely on the interpretation 
of the figures of the rete pegs, and as I am convinced 
that no separation occurs, I maintain that his theory 
should be discarded. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the displacement 
occurred and was completed in early embryonic life. In 
years go by. other words, the pigmentary mole is to be explained by | 
Histologically they are all of the same structure, con- the Cohnheim theory and not by the Unna theory. 
taining displaced connective tissue, displaced epithelioid Whether the displaced cells are epithelium or connec- 
cells, and displaced hairs with more or less abnormal pig- tive tissue can not be determined at the present state of 
our knowledge. Unna gives the reasons for believing 
that they are epithelium and Rieche the reasons for bo- 
lieving that they are connective tissue. 
If Kromayer’s”® theory of desmisphasia is accepted as 
gs, Rieche: Archiv flr Dermatologic und Syphilis, vol. ir, p. 
„ 8. Abesser: Virchow's Archiv. 1901, vol cizvi, p. 66. 
9. Whitfield: British Journal of Dermatology, 1900, p. 267. 
Archiv fir Dermatologie und Syphilis, vol. 
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tumor is associated with the epithelioid cells. 
18. Hanocque: Bull. de la Société Anat., 1968, p. 233. 


the hair 
f the 


14. Uliman: Archiv fur Dermatologie und Syphilis, vol. xzxv, 
15. Bark: Archiv tür Dermatologic und Syphilis, vol. xiv, p. 283. 
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tation of 
the 
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is of little importance, i lymphatic glands will be found in some 
cell may be transformed in 'y as the firet sign of disease and in close 
to start from a 
en 222 we no symptoms of the disease. The e 
ier have reported a case o 
with epithelioma, and Melanosis is not always a sign of malig- 
„ . ists normally in the iris and some other 
aleo in White 8 resented a case of cavernous of 
and occasionally a the Vienna Dermatological which 
of greatest interest 1 In discussion 
32 smal] round —— conceive o 
The melanotic pigmentation which be 
is suggestion was 
the patient died of 
observation for six 
to reveal the 
ue body. 
Fig. 1.—-(Low power.) Simplest form of nevomelanoma. Epi- wer. 
and the and its — repre 
| greater or less amount in these growths is one of their ee 
most characteristic features. Clinically melanosis ma a 
| involve extensive areas of cutaneous and be or shock may produce melanstie 
| ent for a considerable length of time before the tumor —— rk™ has reported the case of d woman, 
| develops sufficiently to be recognized. It may spread 53 years old, who, receiving a severe mental shock 
! into healthy tissue surrounding the tumor; it may affect caused by the suicide of her daughter, developed general- 
the skin in large plaques at a distance from the tumor, as ined melanoderms which lasted two ear , 
) in Bam 8 case, or involving the lymphatic vessels, this difference between the pigmentation of 
| it may a true lymphangitis sisting from the and that of the nevocarcinoma ; the pigmen- 
| ymphatic glands. is associa epithelium o 
| neoplasm to adjacent lymphatic gl the nevus ted with the epithel f 
| Eve" has recently reported an impo root or the glandular epithelium, while 
cases which show that melanosis may 
1 or visceral organs, 
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This wan the finding in Gilchrist’ W 


by 


ined 


Minne’s cases and in all the cases exam 


2 


microscopic picture which the growth 


2 


on the manner in which these two tumors, 


roximity, combine. 


* published his cases to demonstrate the 


The 


it does it pushes the epithelium cells aside 


the tumor never mingle with the cells of the 


one can always distinguish the tumor cells 


cells. 


pigmentation from the epithel 


companying 
some cases, 


wells 
— 
form the 


through the development of the tumor 


in the epidermis,a honeycomb-formed tu 


shown in Fig. 2 the e 
comb and the tumor cells with 


As is 


pidermis cells 
the 


ary materi 
may convince himself that this statement is correct. 


attached 
neces* 


Anyone with the 


Gensberg and almost all other oculists believe that the 


posal 
choroid tumor is a sarcoma. 


uch as does this form, 


differs from all other forms as m 


1609 
Hl most of the others who follow Unna. 
For the material which enabled me to “t th 
mors I am indebted to Professor Herzog of 
Policlinic, and to Professors Hektoen and Le Count Hi 
disposition the splendid material con- 
ry of Rush Medical College. 
¢ Dermatologique says “that t 
distinguishes this tumor from 
in the structure of its el 
of its tissue, it is intermediary 
a sarcoma.” 
tumor ia derived from the epithelioid cell of 
» can be no doubt. Wherever we 
mors forming in the epithelioid cel | 
know that an epithelioma like d * 
may be seen in the immediate * 
— — 
> Fig. 3.--(Low power.) Venereal wart-like form of nevomela- 
noma. The sevomelanoma, with its cccompanying pigmentation 
rr has invaded the interspaces of the epithelioma-epithelial pearl. 
l Le Count (personal communication) states that given 
— a metastatic growth of the skin, one can not determine 
whether the primary tumor was located in the skin or in 
e repre- the choroid, inasmuch as the same form, size and char- 
| the epithelium cells are deter of cell, the same pigmentation, and the same alveo- 
rapidly proliferated and imperfectly formed the growth lar structure is present. The primary tumor showing 
is like a venereal wart, consisting almost entirely of the age 1 could be distinguished by ana- 
scrolls of epithelium cells with small interspaces be- roy andmarks such iece of normal 
Schalek: Journal of Cutaneous Diseases, 1900, p. 117. 
17. Ravogli: Journal of Cutaneous Diseases, 1901. p. 270. 
18. Green: Virchow's Archiv, 1893, p. 321. 
— one Syphilis. There is no tumor classified to-day as carcinoma which 
9. 
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of feeling, he cuts across nerve and artery, or that he 
administers an anesthetic which nearly 
the functions of life without givi 


ij 


2 

— 


it ions to which reference has just been 
What are the more important defects in 
ional life, and what are the remedies? The 
ion in seeking to correct a diseased or any 
rable condition is to discover the cause, and 
be sought in the early years of child-life, al 
indeed, e ue may exist generations before. Manifestly, 
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is 
ich has no vital and practical value in the life 
With innumerable sub for 2 
subdivisions of these sub ane the 


list anything which is 
hoice between greater and lesser 
From early childhood it should become a 
matter for serious consideration, not ‘only as to what 
shall be taught, but also as to what needs curbing, 
and what should be strengthened. Mere intellect, as 
some one has said, is as hard hearted and as heart hard- 
ening as mere sense. We need to remember this in our 
schemes of education. A little child, instead of being 
confined in a room for hours, where he is taught the al- 
aes or spelling, wonld be far better off were he out 
the fresh air and sunlight, becoming familiar with 
colors and flowers and the facts of nature. 
Later in life, in the preparatory schools, no one will 
question that mathematics is an essential item in the 


F 
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here make an improve- - 
— — more 
useful and for the 


, or until the life work is chosen. 


ath 
Hf il 
7 1174411 


It would seem to be a wise if exercises 
introduced at an early age the object of ascertain- 
prominent istics inherent in 

; for instance, even in kindergarten life, a talent, 

or the ability to do one thing better than another, is 
as the inventive and 

should, of 


8 
i 


7 
i 
8 


most interested in, and how he could 


; 


2 
= 
＋ 


consideration the direction in which his 
ings which he has done with t 
to is purpose recourse ma 

school secord, which we to file ot the eckeols 
he has.attended. This record will show, from child life 
the individual’s profici in drawing and other 
work which shows artistic ability: also the student’s apt- 
ness in a mechanical and manipulative way. The inven- 
tive powers are often shown even in kindergarten life 
in the various shapes and ways in which blocks may be 
‘arranged, ete. 

These and other items of the student’s schoo! record 
should be of great assistance in the choice of a voca- 
To take up the life work to which one is best 

means the greatest possible usefulness to man- 
the happiest and most harmonious life and the 
most cal growth. Again, this system of record- 
ing should be of t service to those who have charge 
of the entrance of candidates into colleges of dentistry, 
law, medicine, and others. This record should stand 
not only for the applicant’s ability as a student, but for 
his special adaptability to a given profession, and no 
other entrance examination should be needed. Why 
should any second examtnation be made if the first is 
satisfactory? Is it not « declaration that the first is not 
to be depended on if the record is made? What a com- 
on the learning and teaching ability of our es- 
teemed professors in the dental colleges, that their grad- 
uates with a diploma bearing their signature and the 


real 1 ty tall weight his — t—with- until — | 
out ight of responsibility in hold- 
ing precious life in his hands! It is true that & mathematical probleme or 
surgeon should not allow bis feelings—his emotion beyond the discipline and — oh it gave the mind 
to be uppermost when he is performing an operation. and he believes that something else might have been sub- 
To all appearance he must be devoid of sensibility, and stituted which would have given the disci 
even sympathy—yet the world knows that the greatest 
delicacy of perception, the keenest appreciation of pos- 
sible pain are a part of his equipment, and that it is only 
the well-being of the patient which demands apparent : 
ee on ae If he can not, for the time at 
least, lock up his “feelings” so that they will disturb 
neither his patient nor himself, he loses something of 
his dexterity and physical poise. But sensitiveness— 
mental as well as physical—is a very important charac- 
teristic of a great physician, and this same sensitiveness 
is cultivated or lessened, as the case may be, by a man’s fitly train mind, heart and body in the right degree 
dail would be the ideal one. 
and 
will, 
le 
of life may inclt in t road term, education. 
Asymmetry due to lack of development, then, of the 
body or mind is due to faulty education. Many of our 
college graduates are like statues, carved to be placed in 
a frieze. The side toward the public gaze defies crit- 
icism, but the rest is of rough, unhewn stone. 
It is evident that life is too short to pursue stud es in 
every direction available at the present time, therefore 
a choice must be made; on this choice may hang fu- 
ture success or failure, and to it we mav look 
many deficiencies in develop- 
and mind. The writer believes 
of out, and the 
oing o. Everything which is 
time has a certain * and one 
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A. E. BALDWIN, M. D., D. D. S., LL.B. 


It has been my observation for a score of years 

there are people practicing with us who seem to 
have a fear of acquiring too broad and comprehensive 
an education; indeed, a short time ago a paper ‘Was read 
2 J Odontological Society of Chicago by Dr. H. 


121 
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blage of dentists . 

showed by their discussion paper apparently 
they were afraid that the young men entering our 
might be too broadly educated and too well grounded in 
knowledge, not only of the whole human frame, but in 


DENTAL EDUCATION. 
A RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE VIEW.* 
JOHN S. MARSHALL, M.S., M.D. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


“We will not anticipate the past, our retrospection will be 
all of the future.” 


change the view and hold before you another picture, a 
prospective view, the realization of which will be no 
more difficult to us and our children than was that of the 
first picture to our fathers and ourselves. 

“Past and to come seems best; things present worse.” 


Shakespeare never wrote a truer line than this, for, 


at the Fifty-fifth Annual Session of the American Medi. 
cal Association, in the Section «<n Stomatology, and approved for 
publication by the Executive Committee. 


1614 ' DENTAL EDUCATION—MARSHALL. Journ. A. M. A. 
retrograde educational movement. They could in no that there may be a retrogressive move lessening the 
sense afford it, nor would it be in accord with any of preliminary requirements, and also lessening the amount 
their traditions. the Tasbility e years submitted to be- of time necessary to be spent in schools in order to grad- 
ing held back by the ity of the weaker schools to uate. } 

idly on account of their financial hand- - 
to expect that the faculties’ 
either go to pieces or become divided 
organizations with separate standards. 
presents: What would be the at- 
appointed examiners in the states 
responsible as to the judging of ica] advance in not only the preliminary requirements 
for entering our colleges, but aleo an 
ve graduated ? in the requirements which must be met gradua- 
itude of the profession at large? 
out in the open, bearing the heat 
before the public, tamely submit 
— — that would be cast on their 
ling by a national lowering of its educational 
standards? 

It seems impossible that such a calamity as a division 
more 3 that a decided retrograde movement a 
can possibly receive the sanction of a majority of the reasoning and ng mind that the only jor 
schools. But should this happen, it is safe to predict rapid and thorough educational progress in our field lies 
that the rank and file of dentists will put their stamp in the schools which are maintained and conducted oth- 
of disapproval on such a transaction in no uncertain erwise than for financial ends. In other words, the hope 
manner, The prediction is reasonable that schools of the of dentistry, in its progressive advance, lies more largely 
trimming and retrograde type would be allowed to fall than we will admit, first, in the schools which are V 4: 
back out of sight and be —— in the onward march founded and conducted in connection with our great col - 190. 
of the development and evolution of dental educational leges and universitie-, and, second, in the gradual elim- 
standards. ination of the schools which are conducted by organized 

capital for the income which it produces, or by the or- 
ganized professional band who, for notoriety or gain, or- 

SOME PHASES OF DENTAL EDUCATION.* ganize and conduct schools which apparently are more 

Ee anxious for numbers than for intellectual prominence. 
This is said with regret and with no intention to belittle 
— or attack any school or college in particular, but with 

In order to realize that we are living at a very rapid recognition of the fact that if the teachers or the organ- 
rate, we have but to look backward to see the progress ization have a direct financial interest in the income, 
that has been made in almost all lines within the mem- gross and net, it must hamper or modify the influence 
ory of even the younger men of the profession. By ob- which the school and teachers may exert over the stu- 

servation we are shown that the education required to dent and the requirements demanded of him. 
enable one to eall oneself an educated artisan, scientist A great movement in advance can be forced if our 
or professional person was very meager as compared with national organization of the several state boards unify 
the demands and the requirements of to-day. and exact constantly advancing requirements for enter- 

The ion often arises in my mind whether or not ing our chosen field. 

He 2 a specialty, has kept pace with the march F 
| of progress in other lines, and especially in coincident 
essional lines. Much has been written, much is 
| 
| the proper lines of progressional opment in edu- i> 
| cation in our specialty. Within the past few years we 
| ulties has, after long discussions, extended the require- 
a grag and graduating, until now the time It is my purpose in this short paper to take a hasty 
. required in our most progressive schools is nothing less retrospective glance at the history of dental education in 
| than a four years’ course, with more strict preliminary the United State, that I may hold before you for a mo- 
| the actions ment a picture of progress that has seldom been equaled 
. some Of O » we lear re is a movement i of educational advancement, he 
. on —— in the schools which are conducted jy —— — — — 
by private ownership— because of a fear that with these 

added requirements the collegiate expenses will be in- 

creased, with a pcos tae decrease in receipts ; con- 

sequently these schoolse—which are conducted, if you 
| please, for financial gains incidentally—look on the 
| matter as a strictly mercantile transaction, and I fear [ee 
; cal Association, in the Section on Stomatology, and approved for 

publication by the Executive Committee. 
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A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW. | * — Se of this period will show 
surgery is an outgrowth or evolution of the tonsorial art. : 
Two hundred years ago the barber was also the su ——— graduation from our best 
His functions were to sha and cut hair; to | the 
up 


ve 
ae With the organization of other dental in 
or the pauper ; to bind up wounds and set broken colleges 
white 
before bis shop tween them, and as 
to bleed his 
bones. The term 
His social position 
petted on occasion, 
and akill have placed hisn on th the 
fame by reason of which kings and emperors have made throat and well-nigh strangled them, for the great aim 
him their confidant, and freely and without fear have in most of them had become classes and a sub- 
placed their lives in his keeping. stantial dividend at the end of year to be divided 
among the incorporatore. 
the barber, the tinker and the blacksmith. A The organization of dental societies, local, state and 
little over sixty years ago there was no such institution national, and the establishment of dental journals, 
as a dental „uo such organization as a dental rene 
society or even a journal devoted to the interests of Baltimore Dental and through the succeeding 
dental surgery. At that time the only means of educa- twenty ean the cman kate aay 
tion Ne the co from the stagnation into which they 
ship. The dentist in those da no social or profes- fallen the commercial spirit. The might and 
tonal standing; he was envied by the barber ond looked of 
down on by the doctor of medicine. To-day he is re- and stimulating of the best impulses in education, 
garded as a member of a noble profession, standing professionalism ethics. To the dental societies and 
shoulder to shoulder with the physicians and surgeons the dental journals the colleges and the profession at 
and dividing with them the honor of adding to the com- large owe much of their success and scientific advance- 
fort and longevity of the human race by reason of their ment. 
learning and technical skill The lation of the practice of dentistry by the 
The evolution of the surgeon, from the barber to the Passage of laws for this purpose, by several of the older 
scientist, required several centuries, while the evolution DDr 
of the dentist from his low degree to his present hon- interests of higher dental education. These laws recog- 
orable position has been accomplished in as many nized dental surgery as a department of medicine, and 
decades. This has been wrought partly by the energy for the first time in history it was raised to the dignity 
and forethought of the pioneers in the profession, but Ie N The public had heretofore 
principally by the more favorable environment which on the dentist as a mechanic, spoke of the trade of 
surrounded the infant profession. dentistry, referred to his office as his shop and his opera- 
In these days of the rapid spread of knowledge and tions as jobs. And, al the dental su was 
learning, the development of the arts and sciences and the professor of the le 3 of D. S., con- 
of the inventive faculties, the ignorance, prejudice and ferred en course, many persons addressed him by his 


of the race have been swept away and all men title in the same spirit that they of the barber as 
and ail movements, either social, political or scientific, or the 
are given an opportunity to develop, each standing or ime, however, changed all this, 

falling to its merit. Surgery in its early . 
n t against the ignorance of the peo- ing worthy of the best minds and test talents. 
ple, the prejudice of the scholars and the bigotry of the As a result of this change of status in the minds of the 
church, and little progress wae made until the beginning public, the dental colleges of this period were over- 
of the last century. The discovery of the microscope, crowded with students. The for more schools 
of vaccination, anesthesia and antiseptics made it pos- seemed imperative, and, as a natural result, many were 
sible for medicine, surgery and dentistry to reach their organized, too many for 2 interests of education. 


: d pay the fees, ising to 
lished in the city of Baltimore, Maryland, in the year graduate them at the end of two courses of res. In 
Its entrance i 


grad 
to learn. Its curriculum was anatomy, physiology, chem- of lectures, and, to our shame be it said, diplomas were 
istry, development of the teeth, principles of operative issued in some instances to men who had only attended 
and mechanical dentistry and laboratory instruction; yet sufficient number of lectures to identify themselves 
with this meager course of instruction. it developed some with the graduating class. 


if we were satisfied with the present, there would be no of the brightest minds that have been found in the ranke 
progress in the future. Satisfaction with the present of the profession. Its requirements for graduation were 
1 decay and ruin on the ancient Egyptians and on for practitioners of five years’ standing, one course of 
the Roman Empire. lectures of about four months ; for students, two courses. 
rogressing y and must continue to advance in the future. strenuous and active than before, took possession of 
N Dental education may be said to have had its begin- many of the colleges, and some of the weaker schools, 
| | | | ization of the first dental re. This that were g crowded to the wall, nec 
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As a consec eacne 
is teaching to th ye 
students, while 8 prac 
he uni 
subject for want of a us to 
only be corrected by in | 
liminary educational re 
hope that the Facultie 
these minimum requi 
will recommend th 
year or 
natural 
ranks of a class of more 5 
lividual or th 
ally been taught the he control of 
ethics and is therefore iversities, for t 
he t and demc 
nilty 
y Ing 
5 ne hold it e 
me was org 
7 contre 
Im latior 
professors or demonstrators, 
— N or to the apparatus or fur- 
question of m 
lengthening of the res Cc 
Sears will call out m 
year he 
ical branc 
erative ar 
the fundamental scienc 
more thorough courses. 
present the most import he 
questi should be given careful and con — 
tious consideration, for the future of the profession de- not know whe 
pends on how it is decided. col and 1 
To obtain the highest degree of instruction to 
must be a specialist in his department, ha 
financial inducements that can be offered tf study 
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in that r aptitude for a essional life, — 
which alone they can hope to op practitioners w 
will be an honor to the institutions that are responsible 
for their education. 

I have confidence to believe the day is not far distant 
when all of the dental schools will either be — 


reliminary 
tions should be ized by ing them: to 
sop! ore class of the dental coure. By adopting 


: 


15 


220 


Hi 
it 
117 


preceded by only two years o 
a minimum entrance qualification. 
seem no more than a just recognition of the scientific 
performed that he should receive such advanced 


qualifications and have spent four vears upon the dental 
course, then the value of higher education as a prerequi- 
site for professional study is a myth and a snare. 

Let us look ft this matter in a reasonable light and 


didates for matriculation who ho : 
M.D. degree from colleges and universities of 
nized repute. Scientific knowledge is of as much 
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to the dental surgeon as it is to the physician and the 
for without the employment of this knowledge 
in his profession, the dentist is nothing more than a 


Dan. Evoene S. Tatnor, Chicago— that 
thing might be said in the chairman's address in regard to the 
of in the dental colleges, and the posi 
be taken at the meeting in Washington, I wrote 
iot 


a 
lantic wee June 7-10, 1904. The person to state the 
Harvard in regard to the ‘future policy of Ite Dental 
is the dean of that School. Dr. Eugene H. Smith, 283 Dart- 
mouth Street. Boston. 
=e poe of the Harvard not commercial in the 
least. It ia steadily endea to raise the standard of 
education, and has in a good Just now it 
trying to raise the standard of examinations to the 
„ and is finding that a difficult task. It can not add. at 
same time, to the bh of its cov M „ the 
has been st ing several years t ntain a close con 
nection with t Harvard Medical School. The task has 
Gificult because of the rapid im ement the Medical School 
consequent on its admitting none but the who already hold 
a in Arte or Science. Denta ool must 
th the tasks to which it has set itself before it can lengthen 
ts course 7 four years. The Section on Stomatology 


the Harvard Dental School will continue to an what 
always has been — FA to * improvement 
Very truly yours. Cantus W. Exvtor. 

I am sorry to say that Dr. Smith can not be present, but Dr. 
Briggs will give us some idea of what the school will do. 

Du. E. C. haus. Harvard Medical School—I am sorry that 

Smith can not be here to give you the best idea, and as it 

a da 


1477 
1 
8 


F 


dental education. In fact, it seems ludicrous that others 

should have placed her in such a position, when she has always 

been struggling quite the other way, and, I may say, struggling 

against her own commercial interests. We ha our 

classes time and again by the advances we have made over 

other schools. 

The question is, What elevates the profession? We speak 

about the progress we have made, but we lose sight of what 

really elevates the profession as a whole. There are plenty 

of men in the profession to-day who have elevated themselves 

as high as any one could wish, who have not had any particu- 

lar preliminary training. They have had the genius and have 

made the geniuses, but that does not raise the profession as a 
whole. That is the feeling that we have at Harvard. To set 
the profession right before the world, attention must be given 

to the character of the men and their scholarly attainments, 

and that is the reason we have paid so much more attention 

to preliminary requirements than we have to the length of the 

course. The length of the course is a little misleading. It is 


four years of seven months; Harvard already has three 
of nine months. We are only one month short. With that, 


2 
3 
i 
4 
4 


wipe out our school altogether. We have about cut it 
now, and what better evidence can you have that we 
commercial? If we were commercial we would take 
of the men who come from other colleges who write 
what their position will be on coming into our school. 


— 
DISCUSSION 
ON PAPERS IN SYMPOSITTM ON DENTAL EDUCATION BY DRS. EAMES, 
: CHITTENDEN, BALDWIN AND MARSHALL. 
the munificence of a Rockefeller or a Carnegie. The 
American Ken are liberal and just toward all edu- 
cational efforts, and whenever they are convinced that 
the best interests of the citizen and the state demand 
that they render financial assistance to any individual 
enterprise, it is usually forthcoming. University of Chicago, asking them to prepare papers for this 
Another serious drawback in our system of education ‘ection. President Harper was unable to comply with my re. 
is the failure to provide advanced standing in the dental quest, but I have a letter from Professor Eliot, which I will 
course for students who have taken the bachelor’s de- d at this time. 
gree in liberal arts and sciences. Deer Sir: I shall not be able to attend the meeting of the Sec- 
These students have had a sufficient amount of di- 
dactic teaching and practical laboratory instruction in 
chemistry, botany, morphology, physiology, zoology and 
an. anatomy, ete., to more than _ the work 
of the freshman class in the dental schools, and under 
a 
be 
encouraged to complete their academic training before 
en 
my duate is 
li- 
a 
ed 
terature, his- 
things and state a few facts which I hope will impress on 
that Harvard is not blocking in any way 
another 10 on matter 
standing for medical graduates. Since the adoption of 
the four-year course for medical and dental colleges 
there would seem to be no good reason why medical 
= who have taken a full four years’ course 
uld not be advanced to the juniot grade of the dental 
The four years of training of the medical graduate, 
preceded by a full four years’ high school course as a 
minimum matriculation requirement, is certainly equal 
to the freshman and sophomore courses of study in the | 
fundamental sciences as taught in the dental schools, 
standing in a dental course. If such students, devoting 
their full time and energy to the study of the purely 
| dental subjects for two years can not make as good op- 
Hl erators as their fellows who entered with the minimum Dr 
ö place ourselves on record as favoring the proposition of but you must pass every examination before you can graduate. 
i| ving due credit for scientific work ormed by can- That is not what they want, and they do not come. For the 
i} S. or post-graduate our terms would be entirely different. Thai 
0 Tecog- does away with the suggestion that our line of thought is due 
value to any commercialism. I wish that you would send, as we have 
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which may reach them and so make conditions favorable certain to be added to assure anaérobic 
for the tetanus bacilli. Injections of small quantities e, ee 
has been abundantly shown that the virulence of these tains them. Wounds made by giant crackers and can- 


organisms requiring oxygen for their support use up that Of course, mixed infection 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY SESSION. 

The fifty-fifth annual session of the American Medi- 
cal Association, held last week, was the most successful 
of anv held in the history of the Association, not only in 
the number in attendance, but in the scientific work ac- 


The attendance excelled that expected by the most 
hopeful. With the exception of one of the international 
medical congresses, it was probably the largest gather- 
ing of medical men ever held anywhere, the registration 
numbering 2,890. At the meeting in Atlantic City in 
1900, 2,019 registered; at St. Paul in 1901, 1,806; at 
Saratoga Springs in 1902, 1,425, and at New Orleans 
in 1903, 2,006. Yet in spite of the number in attend- 
ance there was no evidence of crowding and no criticism 
in regard to accommodations. Atlantic City certainly 
proved herself capable of entertaining in a most satis- 
factory manner. The local committees of arrangement 
had done their work well, and are to be congratulated on 
the arrangements made and on the successful outcome of 
this magnificent meeting. 

From a scientific point of view, no meeting ever sur- 
passed it, whether we consider the meetings of special 
societies, international congresees, or what not. Every 
year some sections report having done very superior sei- 
entific work. This year from all the sections comes this 
report. It is not only the section officers and those 
especially interested in the sections who are saying this, 
but those who have never before taken an interest in the 
sections and who are more directly interested in other 
societies than in the sections of the American Medical 
Association are also acknowledging the superior scien- 
tifie work at Atlantic City. The section officers deserve 
great credit for this result of their year’s efforts. The 
officers of each section have vied with each other in try- 
ing to outdo what has been done in the past and to pro- 
duce a program that should be superior scientifically to 
that of any preceding vear and to that of any other spe- 
cial society. Those who know the amount of labor nec- 
essary to get up such a program and to make a section 
successful will appreciate that all the section officers 
have worked hard and have done their duty faithfully. 
They have all set standards for their successors that will 
be hard to surpass. 

The symposia following the orations on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings were something en- 
tirely new with this session, and they proved to be valu- 


EDITORIALS. 


Jour. A. M. A. 


able as well as attractive. Never before have the gen- 
eral meetings been so well attended. The symposium on 
the first evening, which was devoted to a description of 
the research work that is being done in several institu- 
tions in this country, was a revelation to those who did 
not know how much of this work was being done. The 
symposium on Wednesday evening, on the relation of 
the medical services of the Government to the profession, 
was also most interesting and instructive. Such a sym- 
posium tends to bring the profession and the services to- 
gether as nothing else can. We all realize, to a certain 
extent at least, what the U. S. Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service and the Medical Department of the 
Army have done and are doing, but we have been very 
unfamiliar with the work of the Medical Department of 
the Navy. Surgeon Stokes, in his part of the sympo- 
sium, showed that the medical officer of the Navy has a 
wider field of usefulness than is usually supposed. The 
last symposium, that of Thursday evening, was also val- 
uable and instructive, and brought to the attention of 
the profession other work that is being done by the Gov- 
ernment that is of special interest to medical men. 
While the building in which these meetings were held 
was a large one, standing room was at a premium on 
each occasion. President Musser deserves the thanks of 
the profession for having arranged for these symposia, 
and those who took part in them are also entitled to 
thanks for what they did to make them so successful. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY IN CANCER. 
Of all difficult problems in medical statistics, none of- 
fers more obstacles or shows more indecisive results than 


the figures compiled to ascertain the influence of hered- 


ity on the occurrence of malignant tumors. What with 
ignorance of patients concerning their family history, 
and the greater tendency among those with cancer to 
than among the non-cancerous, beside many other 
sources of error, there arise serious difficulties in the 
way of arriving at conclusions that are of real value. 
For this reason we find authorities differing most widely 
in their estimate of the importance of hereditary influ. 
ence. There ere those who are convinced that heredity 
is of great moment, and those who do not believe inheri- 
tance plays any part in the occurrence of cancer, beside 
still a third class, who, although recognizing inheritance 
as a factor in the etiology of cancer, do not consider it 
worthy of much attention. As cancer is prac‘ically 
never present at birth nor soon after, it evidentiy is not 
transmitted as a distinct disvase, but at the most only a 
“predisposition” is inflicted on the offspring of cancer- 
ous progenitors. Now, while there can be no denying 
that ocessionally we see instances in which an undue 
proportion of one family succumbs to cancer, yet there 
are other possible explanat ons than an inherited ten- 
dency. Advocates of the parasitic drigin of cancer will 
suspect that the members of the family have been ex- 
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pored in common to the infectious agent, or possibly 
have infected each other, much as some explain the fre- 
quent occurrence of a high tuberculous morbidity in « 


. @iven family. The “cancer house” endemics will also 


fall under the same charge. On the other hand, it may 
be claimed that such cancerous families may be ac- 
counted for by the laws of probabilitiesa—that there are 
enough cases of cancer occurring throughout any popu- 
lation so that there are bound to occur at times certain 
groupings of the cases, which may at one time fall on a 
family, at another on a house, or a block, or a village. 

The earlier investigators, as a rule, seem to have at- 
tached much importance to heredity. In 1857 Paget 
studied the histories of 411 patients, and came to 
the conclusion that the respective probability of heredi- 


tary tranemission of cancer was 22.4 per cent. for those. 


with relatives having cancer, and but 8.2 per cent. for 
those without cancerous relat ons. These figures have 
in the following years had much influence in favoring 
general belief in the hereditary taint. Virchow in his 
famous “krankhaften Geschwiilste” in 1863 accepted as 


certain the existence of inherited predisposition to an- 


cer. Lichtenstern's statistics from 1,137 cases showed 
a cancerous family history in 17 per cent. Roger Will- 
iams in 1892 found an apparent liability of cancer in 
those with cancerous relatives 10 per cent. greater than 
in those without cancerous relatives. Other statistics of 
similar periods do not give so high an inheritance ten- 
dency, figures of 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. being ob- 
tained by many, and, as similar figures have been ob- 
tained by inquiry into the history of patients without 
cancer, these writers, as a rule, question the existence of 
an inherited predisposition to cancer that is sufficiently 
marked to be of any practical importance. 

Three thousand cases of cancer recorded in the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital have been carefully investigated, and. 
after proper climinations, have been studied by Prof. 
Karl Pearson‘ by biometric methods, with construction 
of “skew curves,” etc. From these, which are probably 
as valuable investigations as any recorded, it would seem 
that there is almost no appreciable difference in the inci- 
dence of cancer in those with and those without known 
cancerous relatives. Out of 2,368 female cancer pa- 
‘tients, 359 had and 2,009 had not a family history of 
cancer. Out of 753 female patients with diseases other 
than cancer, 102 had and 651 had not a family history 
of carcer; or, approximately, 15.1 per cent. of family 
cancer among the cancerous against 13.5 per cent. among 
the non-cancerous patients in the same hosp'tal. In con- 
sidering these results, however, it must be taken into 
consideration that a certain number of these non-can- 
cerous females might later develop cancer, thus making 
the figures slightly, but not greatly, different. This er- 
ror my be offset by the greater likelihood of cancerous 
patients having acquainted themselves of other cases of 
cancer in their families than is likely among the non- 
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cancerous. In any event, however, it may at least be 
concluded that inheritance is probably not as important 
a factor in cancer as some authorities have believed, and 
there ‘is, indeed, a large possibility that it is really of 
little importance at all. Certainly there is no ground 
in these figures for people with cancerous relatives to be 
particularly alarmed concerning their liability to the 
same disease. 

Another interesting fact brought out by these tables 
is that females have cancer at an appreciably earlier age 
than do the males, for among 2,368 female and 632 male 
cancer patients the mean average age of the onset of 
symptoms was, in the former, 47.832 years, and in the 


latter 53.358 years. The modal age, which is a mote 


proper basis for considering the most common time of 
occurrence, gives an even greater difference, being re 
spectively 46 to 55 years, a difference of 9 years in favor 
of the males. The question of the influence of tuber- 
culosis in the family history on the occurrence of cancer 
was also investigated and found to amount to practically 


Hewlett,“ we deem it worth while to again call attention 
to this subject, and particularly to the chemistry of the 
urine in these cases. 

The chemical aspects of Robson’s cases were worked 
out by Cammidge, and a brief description of the test 


which he has devised will not be amiss, Starting out 
with the idea that fat-necrosis is the most constant and 
typical lesion of ic disease, Cammidge reasoned 
that as a result of this there are probably secondary 
changes in the blood, and perhaps in the urine. Know- 
ing that in fat-necrosis glycerin is set free and absorbed | 
into the circulation, he endeavored to isolate this sub- 
stance from the blood, but was unsuccessful in this on 
account of the smal! quantities of blood which could be 
obtained and the small quantity of glycerin in them. 
He then turned his attention to the urine, and was able 
in every case of pancreatic disease to isolate a substance 
which he regards as a glycerose. It is not our purpose to 
criticize here the chemical aspects of Cammidge’s work, 
for, even though his chemical interpretation be errone- 
ous, and there is good reason to believe that it is, the 
fact remains that a substance can be found in the 


‘urine of pancreatic disease which is not, with few excep- 


tions, found in other diseases. Without going into de- 
tail as to the technic of his tests, it may be stated that 
they are relatively simple, the main test being based on 
the fact that glycerin, when heated with a dilute mineral 


1. Jour. A. M. 
2. Jour. of Med. 


April 1904. 
vol 1 No. 2. 


r nothing; whatever difference was found, was slightly in 
— ‚ families not having cancer. 
41 THE CHEMISTRY OF THE URINE IN DISEASES OF THE 
PANCREAS. 
In a recent editorial! we called attention to the im- 
portant work of Robson and Cammidge on the diagnosis 
of pancreatic lesions. In view of the important work of 
— H“ 
—;ð——— 
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crystal form by phenylhydrazin. As a result of a large 
series of tests on cases of pancreatic disease and other 
conditions, Cammidge has been able to formulate’ quite 
accurately the applicability of his test, and also its limi- 
tations. He shows that the crystals found in pancreatic 
disease may also be thrown down in other conditions, as 
ia, adenitis, and cancer, but that a certain 
modification of his original test, and certain peculiarities 
in the crystal solubility, serve to largely, though not en- 
tirely, eliminate these sources of error. The modifica- 
tion of his original test consists of a preliminary treat- 
ment of the suspected urine with perchlorid of mercury, 
which has the effect of preventing the crystal formation 
in cases of acute pancreatitis, but not in carcinoma of the 
pancreas and the non-pancreatic diseases associated with 
crystal formation. Tests to determine the time which is 
required for the dissolution of the crystals by dilute 
hydrochloric acid are also of great value in differentiat- 
ing pancreatic conditions. Thus the crystals formed in 
cases of acute pancreatitis undergo solution in the acid 
much more rapidly than those formed in chronic pan- 
creatitis, and the crystals formed in chronic 
dissolve more quickly than those formed in cancer of the 
pancreas. The author sets time limits on these changes. 
which he states are 


excluded entirely, ‘and by following his directions, which 
are carefully given, the less absolute forms of the test 
are of considerable use. — 


The work of Hewlett, while purely experimental, also 
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very large number of cases. So far as we can judge at 
present, it seems likely that the lipase test will prove of 
most service in acute pancreatic conditions, and Cam- 
midge’s test in chronic conditions. 


BACTERIA IN NORMAL TISSUE. 
It is held that the organs of the body normally are 
sterile; in fact, this is the principle on which asepsis in 


tially modified. It has been generally conceded that bac- 
teria can pass through an ulcerated or abraded intestinal 
mucosa or other epithelial surface, but an intact surface 
is supposed to be an efficient barrier to the entrance of 


germs. 

Adami’ injected the colon bacillus intravenously into 
animals, and in 15 minutes these organisms were found 
in the cells of the liver and kidney. In two or three 
hours later the organisms appeared as diplococeoid forma 
and often arranged in the cells in a characteristic man- 
ner. This diplococcus appearance is due probably to the 
dis integration of the bacteria by the tissues of the body. 
Organisms may be seen frequently in the intestinal or 


mesenteric lymph glands and many hold that they are 


constantly present in these places. In cirrhosis of the 
liver Adami observed small granular bodies often in 
diplococcoid arrangement in the liver cells, which were 
at first taken for pigment. Later he found these bodies 
present in practically all livers taken at autopsy and con- 
siders them bacteria undergoing destruction. 

similar in appearance have been found in normal kid- 


neys also. 

Nicholls* describes a method of observing bodies which 
he considers bacteria in the mesentery of normal ani- 
mals. After removing the epithelial cells on both sur- 
faces by means of a swab, he cuts out a small piece of the 


from the intestinal tract and modified by the digestive 
action of the tissues. He also reports cultures obtained 
from normal livers and kidneys of animals re- 
moved under the strictest aseptic precautions. 

While these results require further confirmation and 
more extended investigation, the possibility of bacteris 
being taken into the body and distributed in various or- 
gans is certainly an interesting subject and may throw 
some light on the numerous infections which so often 


| 
surgery and medicine is supposed to be based. There 
has accumulated considerable evidence, however, that 
| this apparently fundamental postulate must be en- 
— — 
scribes certain differences in the size of the crystals in 
| + different diseases, which, though less constant, are of 
„ value. In summing up, Cammidge concludes that the 
| test, while open to fallacies, is of considerable value ; in 
Cammidge, he started with the idea that fat-necrosis, 
being the most constant lesion of pancreatic disease, 
chemical changes in the body fluids should accompany it. mesentery under strict aseptic precautions. This tissue 
Unlike Cammidge, he searched for the substance causing is then stained in carbo-thionin, cleared and mounted in 
fat-necrosis rather than those resulting from it. His balsam. About the cells in the mesentery he observes 
experiments had in view the possibility of finding in the bodies often in diplococcoid form and arranged very 
urine in pancreatic disease, lipase, the fat-splitting fer- characteristically around the nuclei of cells near thé™ 
ment, a possibility already suggested by a single recorded capillaries. These bodies he considers bacilli absorbed 
case of Opie. In the urine of dogs in which he had pro- 
duced an experimental pancreatic lesion, Hewlett wae 
constantly able to detect lipase in appreciable quantities 
by testing the splitting power of the urine on ethyl 
butyrate. His work showed that lipase is absent, or pres- 
ent in very small quantities, in normal urine. As a re- 
* sult of various insults to the pancreas, but particularly 
as the result of acute hemorrhagic pancreatitis, lipase 
„  ‘*ppeare in the urine in easily demonstrable quantities. 
It is also found over a period of four or five days follow- 
ing ligation of the pancreatic duct. Both of these re 
searches open up great possibilities in the way of diag- actually but only potentially sterile, the bacteria being 
nosis of pancreatic disease. Before we can definitely ©  — — 
judge of their value, however, they must be tried in O Jour. of Med. Reearch vo 
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sociations (printed on page 1579), which was likewise referred 
to the Committee on Miscellaneous Business (page 1640). | 
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1640 
On motion, the House adjourned until 9 a. m. Wednesday, 
June 8. 


Fourth Meeting—Wednesday, June 8. 
The House convened at 9 a. m. and was called to order by 
President Musser. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 


Report of Committee on Rush Monument Fund. 
The President called for the report of the Committee on Rush 
chairman. 


be submitted and be rl 
To furnish the physicians and others who 


for its s 
To certify to the standards ty, purity, and 
strength of euch articies as to be by 
the board of experts, and of no others. 


foodstu'ts. 
Merk.—Your committee was inst 
with a similar committee of the 
and also to refer the matters proposed to t 


oF 


a 
w id 
of the Department of Ney. a 
of his opinion, in every particular favorable, is herewith filed. 
mericeon Phermeceu scoctation Committe The 


spondence and circular letters, in which Amert- 

can mittee, and all mem- 

— our own committee, has participated. A ballot has recently 
taken. On the following fundamental me 


Pharmaceut 

ballots have been returned by three out 
a fourth member has verbally communicated his views. 

fons on which eight of 

rmative are as follows: 
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of such membership corporation. 
meeting of thie Association following 


with the membership corporations act of the Bats of New 


shall be elected. 


tee on Miscellaneous Business on the report of the Commit- 


in turn become the is not 
concurred in, as it involves an amendment the Constitution and 
By-laws. 

With these amenéments this committee recommends the adoptica 
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tion Work: , 
Resolved, That the House of e reso- 
presented 


414 — 
Aesoctation, may proceed to. organise 
Dr. Henry D. Holton stated thet he had made his report as sad ths, Rational, tun and accompany” 
treasurer of the fund, which showed a certain amount of cash pra, and to by the committee. 
ou hand. There were bills incurred with reference to the forth- this act as — 
coming dedicatory exercises, so that whatever money was left 
after these exercises would be returned to the secretary of the 
mext year. committee simply desired to report progress of Hela 
Report of Medicine and Food Bureau Again Referred. Dr. Edwin Walker, Indiana, read the report of the Commit- 
Dr. J. N. McCormack said that the Reference Committee on  [iRRIRRRRNNINNNNNIIe 
Medical Legislation had considered the report of the Committee tee on Organization (pages 1579 and 1639). 
on National Bureau of Medicines and Foods, which was re- THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MISCELLANBOUS 
ferred to it (page 1579), and the committee requests that the BUSINESS ON THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTER 
ialat ion; on motion of Dr. W. T. Bishop it was so referred The of Committee on Organisation hee been carefully 
(page 1644). The report is as follows: considered tnd withthe folowing —— 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL BUREAU OF we recommend nthe New Kagiand and,” being 
MEDICINES AND FOODS. omitted). the statce remaining, the same. 
es, inctructod, on the and practicability ot — ‘Middle and,” being omitted), states 
tablishing Medicives aed (“Southern and,” being omitted), Florida is 
fies Valley ranch (“and Lake,” being omitted) 
— as to the tion or standards of iden qual- to the list of states 
(omit (Ween added to the states). 
was bot to this committes and they cannot ct ce 
che and the of these bodies 
NN the mature, composition er reilabill of the 
they ‘are requested by of” various 
to te “recommendations us to the time of meeting of state assccia- 
of the and of thus 
to work 
— 1 therein. Seconded. 
moved as an amendment that 
Ee Organization be continued, and that the 
Report of Committee on Hygiene Adopted. 
Dr. J. N. Hurty, Indiana, chairman, read the report of the 
sats Reference Committee on Hygiene and Public Health. 
wilt provide for the wort contemplated. 2 2 The committee respectfully recommended the adoption of 
— — bodies — the report referred to it (page 1582) relative to vital statistics, 
work should’ be done 70 the. standard ot and also that the bill of Dr. Wilbur for printing be allowed. 
„ purity, qua On motion the report was and that part pertain- 
re or ° 
having such werk im charge. Report of Reference Committee on Sections. 
may. if agreed 11 board of * Permanent Committee on Sections Proposed.—Dr. A. P. Oul- 
he plan recommended involves the formation of a bureau as a macher submitted the following resolution in connection with 
— Pre as chairman of the Committee om Sections and Sec- 
of the same. 
It asks of associations only one thing, namely, that the 
associations shall nominate the proper persons to act as directors 
of the bureau organisation. 
Responsibility. —Neither association could or would be involved 
Oo this question of responsibility, several’ legal dy the committee. Seconded. 
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he Medical Assoctation 
and had appointed a committee of three to co-operate with 
to thanks of uptiring efforts 
{ret tion 


strenuous devotion to the cause are due of 
welcome alliance from the far west. He and his pr — by dis- 
seminating pamphiets broadcast, have succeeded in arousi the 
faterest of the feasion in the western states. We con tly 
that at an early date the 22 Medical Societies of Oregon, 
af Ly, movement inaugurated by the 
American Medi 
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countries deal with itution and venereal diseases. 
exception of Bogland. where the state absolutely — 
except the — T. pavy——the existence of venerea every 
— 12 dealt in some shape or form with the vexatious 


— of having taken the initial step 
a which resulted in the 
ternational Conference 


Venereal in tollowed by 
“Le Société Internationale de Prophylazie Sanitaire et 
the outcome of these — 


Boon France, which s a century unsuccessfu 
tativun, established its name. 
nea ia 4 Sanitaire et Morale.” of which 
Fournier is the leading ci ted an extra 
parliamentary commission to report on the ad lity of retaining 
reglementation. 


Through the agitation of Neisser. Lesser, Blaschko and others, 
followed suit t 


officials men and women of 

have the spread of 

tne two years ef its this society has estab! 

societies through the’ German empire, publishes its trausactions 
for distribution, ard has abli bi- 


venerea It 
ced legisiation throughout the empire pertaining towards 
vention of venereal diseases. It was instrumental in 
venerea 


tted to compu 
cent. 
able record and worthy to be 


Such comm 
infuence of this beneficent la 
during the first year = its existence 


per 
Italy, after ha instituted and 


rdiangh 
—of these were Len 18 to 1 
emulat 


Jour. A. M. A. 


Denmart hes issued laws the spread of 


A simi 

t itive laws assinat witting! 
diseases pm 1 those — 
also in H » where — treatment of 


Sweden, Norway, — 


venereal 
1874, and revised statute of March 1, 1896, 
has compelled without 


to everyone of in 
— age Italy and Bosnia (Austria). — Hu 
ts sta 


f having the provision on its 


— such stay in a hospita 
is the case from t 
from the community where the cure has taken 


that thi pertaining to sexual life 


to make its dangers apparent without ar of losing 

This committee con its studies to the enormo 
of di t deciding on the merits or the demerits 
of a “regulation” of the social U 


tes can not with 
duty 


Public sentiment is ripe for such a 
necessit 


To facilitate the organiza 


Because in 1893 


venerea seases is to make 
must be convinced that 


lety for Combating V 
step, and a national society 
a y. zation such a society, 

American Medical Association should appoint its accredited ‘dele- 


each state as a committee to orga 


states a State Society for Combating — 
wh should — with 


be in 


or at 


this fon quite tly from their state. local 
r m rg r ¢ tskran ten). t has heid 
is auspices at Frankfort-on-Main, in March, 1903, the first 
cungress for — venereal diseases, and in [erlin, 1904, a 
second one. lhiesides these formidable activities, it has edited and 
distributed half a million leaflets (Merkbiatt), contain lar 
in- 
fing 
— | Denese, which were formerly enjoined. as 
legisia reporting venereal diseases, especia 
Setatned K. until the contagious period of ber ailment ship —.— 
is passed. good manifested by the fact 
fords"the return says,—“ample for venereal 4 per cent. 155 
ce were females: — 
Ie provision are the meager 28 
X., where the od Erie County Hospi. an thie te 
tal one re cases ws for 
New we have reason be to be 
Island. 
venerea or 
* * has been established in December, 1902. 

physicia compel send mon also thou 
mentioning na a — treated by 

— and aleo in Sweden. 
t communicating venereal! 
ding countries of Europe. 
diseased prostitutes or 
In Outpatients is forbidden and 3 treatment compulsory. Grat- 
tion  Ultous treatment to those an! with venereal diseases is granted 
ttee 
to study the expediency of adding syphilis and venereal 
it had instructed its delegates to vote in favor of a Congress for rece ; 
Venereal Diseases. The Missouri Valley Medical Association 
endorsed thio progressive movement of the A. M. A. by appointing place. A wise 
a committee of three to te with this committee. State Ww 
and Provincial Boards of Health of North America have adopted The Russian eae „ im a meeting held 
the idea to make venereal diseases reportable. The secretary of at St. Petersburg, t. 27, 1903, cont the — under 
the State Board of lowa; the Roard of Health of the City of ites auspices, of a Russian society for venereal diseases. 
New York; the chancellors of the University of Nebraska, and ln a country where entire villages are infested with syphilis, ac. 
the Washington University of St. Louis have expressed their quired mostly in an extragenital way, and where nine-tenths of 
sympathy and co-operation. Numerous state and city officials cases so infected are through carelessness and inferior culture, 
have worked in the same friendly spirit, expecting action to be such a society will 7 a godsend. 
by the American Medical Association through this com- The Scientific Club, in Vienna, at a meeting. March 30, 1904, 
. commenced the organization of such a society for Austria. In 
The committee has the pleasure to two recent additions Holland. Hungary and Italy movements for the establishment of 
to our fast numbers of sympathizers. The New Haven ‘uch a society are on foot. 
Coun Association has drafted a resolution request- We rwe from the foregoing that the advent of a crusade against 
ing 4 Connecticut State Medical Association to bring about venereal diseases is on and is close at hand in the United States. 
legislation in respect of checking the spread of venereal 1 —1 Tuberculosis has set the pace. We will have to follow the lead. 
recommer co-operation with our committee. The Washington While in 1875, in Germany, out of every 10,000 — * 31 died of 
State Medicat Society. on Sept. 4, 1993, recognizing the seriousness consumption, from 1893 on this number commen to diminish 
verereal diseases and the need of ꝓ— — action, has en- and in 1900 only 21 succumbed. Why? HE! public 
Gorsed such st as the Committee for the Prophylaxis of Vener. instruction was begun, and within a few years results have 
materialized. There is no reason to doubt that the identical 
results could be obtained with venereal! diseases. It is true the 
th topic is an extremely delicate one: but it is not beyond the skill 
of human action if properly handied. This committee has come 
to to the conclusion that one of the first uisites for disseminating 
know ssable.” The 
nm sunt turpie” 
Resi orm opera com that systematized action emanating from the medica! profession. 
has * the —a dissemination of knowledge to teach the populace the hygiene 
from philanthropists and good advice from the ranks of the pro- f Sexual life—is the first step to diminish the dire consequence 
fession, to all of whom cordial thanks are expressed. of venereal disease. 

As the D impunity ignore venereal diseases 
and as it is ate to protect the people from its 
ravages, there should be instituted through the state societies a 
propaganda of action looking towards a proper — of 
venereal diseases by the different legislatures and municipalities. 

Your committee most respectfully recommends that this great 

To Relgium bel the national body cf medical men should take the initiative step 
toward an internationa) 

tive Diseases. with 

coun state societies. 

That such state es Id sen es (who hereafter 
must not necessarily be members of the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association) to the central society, known as the 
American Society for Combating Venereal Diseases. which should 
hold its yearly meetings either at the same time and place as 

and . t e or enerea 

— fir Rekiimpfung der Geschiechtskrankheiten” (German Diseases shou 1d issue periodicals and pamentets to disseminate 

for Combating Venereal Diseases), which had its first knowledge of venereal diseases, and that E JovuRnNaL of. the 

— Oct. 15, — an — list 600 —— 1 Medical be the organ = 

bers a numbering at presen ready o 3.500. embers o national society. known as merican Society for Combating 
the royal family. men of letters and art, professionals, government Venereal Diseases. 
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invited to’ become’ Members Cech or county 


That, if it so pleases, this honorable House of Delegates of the 
retain this committee 


cal ation, convened the House of Delegates of the Fifty- 
fifth Annual 14 become founders of the American 

and nize under the auspices of Committee 


Gronce — W H. 
Savers, I. Duxcax Lovis BE. Scummpr, Committee. 
Report of the Committee on Scientific Research. 

The Secretary, in the absence of the Chairman, Dr. Alfred 
Stengel, read the following report of the Committee on Scien- 
tile Research, which was referred to the Board of Trustees 
(page 1644). 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTER ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


Resolved, That the American 
action of the the statute 
prohibits the use of the United ®tates malls for the distribution 
obscene and appliances. 


the Section on Ophthalmology, which was referred to the 
Auxiliary Committee on National Legislation (page 1644): 
WHE ployment as beverages of wood 


Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the American Medical 
Association, - t mgerous character of wood alcohol 
and liquors containing it. believes that it should be placed on the 
list of It accordingly urges the federal and state 
rr life and eyesight 
its pernictous influences. 


Privileges Extended to New York Society Members. 
Dr. E. Eliot Harris, New York, offered the following: 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 


State of 1 
of of participation in the 


Greetings from Canadian Association. 

The Secretary read the following from the president of the 
Canadian Medical Association: “Hearty fraternal greetings and 
best wishes to you and the Association from the Canadian 
Medical Association.” 

On motion of Dr. McCormack, these fraternal greetings were 
reciprocated. 

Report of Committee on Rush Monument. 

Dr. James C. Wilson, chairman, read the report of the Com- 

mittee on the Rush Monument Fund: 
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1 The New ¥ Beate Metical and the 
— 
the to fa state 
8 further studies, directing it to act also central committee ig practi! the same as the i of the American 
as a 7 
of the American Society Comba Venereal Diseases as the et Both ‘state associations we signed 
a petition to the Supreme Court an order consol 
It is further proposed th: be delegates o K nerican Med! as one state medical body ; 
members of the Medical Society of the 
t at Atlantic City be S 
of this Association, with all 
scientific work of the sections; and be 
* committee has il now cheerfully defrayed expenses ved, a copy of thie resolution be sent to the chair- 
parvuing its studies But nsemuch as the scope of ite work be man of each section. 

comes more extended from r. en a larger amoun that resolution Seconded and 

Of correspondence end clerical servien, it respectfully asks, the It was moved the be adopted. 

to enable it to carried. 

Within, the shor two) years thet thie. work tatrasted 

0 

Dr. W. T. Bishop, Pennsylvania, offered the following, which 

ing of attitude concerning the social evil. The great and was laid over until the next day: 

growing from venereal diseases, That there be the 

contagious disease: | the ravages, especially in the later manitesta- appeal 

broaght about by tubercalosie: tn line 

and the influences on the race and the generations Anal. . 

The way pared: the ĩ action, “Theoretical 

have had their day, A propaganda of action Baving os its aim Dr. George M. Kober offered the following resolutions, which 

to interest the profession a capectalty to catighése the Bread were referred to the Walter Reed Memorial Committes. 

the The Walter Memoria! Association hes been 

neat step in the crusade to attack the hydra which endangers ted in the city at Wan for the of 

humanity in the present and threatens it in the future. — 4 to wp — —— 
In the opinion of the committee, the time has arrived for the Br. Rend in come of tts — Be „ 
organization of a National Society for the Study and Prevention of cause of humanity and scientific : be it 

Venereal Diseases, and it 2 that the American Medical Resolved, That the American Association 

Association will lend the of tts „„ founding — —ͤ—ͤ—u in 

such 8 society. memory of an American physician whose work in peist 
portance and far-reaching ranks only second with 
—— 
W Reed) Associa in 
Waner the thls lactate 

On motion, the House adjourned until 9 a. m., Thursday, 
June 9. 
* comml duri he ts be 

heen made to the following? Drs. U- A. Reedigen, Joba Moore, Fifth Meeting— Thursday, June 9. 

H. E. Wetherill and Leo . 

The report of Dr. Ruediger’s work on “The Mechanism of Strep- The House of Delegates met at 9 a. m., and was called to 
tococeus Infection” will be reported to the Section on ee order by the President. 

and Physiology at the — seasion. The researches of 

other three men are stil] unfinished, but are sufficiently forward The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

the — of Dr Wetherit the 

— * Dr. 8. D. . te from rep- 
As fa „ the commit felt it desirable t tend 
w netitu 

1 * of —4 — 125 I tation to the Assocjation to hold its next annual session in 
W — hat the — of the work of this committee mot rred Committee 
will de beneficial in the cause of scientific research. On fon, this invitation was refe to the = 

Transportation and Place of Session. 
Resolution on Purification of the Mails. The Secretary also read a communication from the Secretary 
Dr. H. I. E. Johnson, District of Columbia, offered the fol- of the Massachusetts Medical Society, extending a cordial invi- 
lowing resolution, which was referred to the Committee on tation to the Association to hold its next annual session in 

Medical Legislation (page 1666). that city, which was likewise referred to the same committee. 

On motion of Dr. McCormack, a vote of thanks was extended 
to the Massachusetts Medical Society for its invitation. 
Resolution on Wood Alcohol as a Dangerous Poison. 

responsible for numerous deaths and many cases of biindness in 

this country during the past few years: and 

Wuereas, Even the breathing of confined air charged with the 

2 ne of this form of alcohol has been shown to produce blindness, 

Monument respectfully reports as follows: The monument, which 
has been fully described in Tun Jorenat, has been erected on 
Museum of Naval Hygiene and 
of the tate Mr. Albert H. Gibon, the chairman of the committen 


190 


4 1 1 
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On motion of Dr. W. T. Bishof, Pennsylvania, the recom- 
mendation was concurred in. 


Constitution: 

Amendment to 7, Section 1 (page? as reviecd): Nomina- 
no nom 

clared 

The Treasurer shall be nominated by the Board of Trustees. 

Dr. J. N. MeCormack offered the following amendments: 

To amend Section 1, Chapter 4. of the By-laws by striking out 

insert thereof “Time 

Gay of the session.” 

And to amead Of chester by ststking out 

said section and im Hew thereof the following: “ 

nomina a comm seven, representing rigus ge- 
graphical divisions of the country as nearly as may be. 

These will lie over until next year 


; Report of Committee on Reapportionment. 
Dr. W. S. Foster, Pennsylvania, submitted an additional report 
of the Committee on 


On National Incorporat ew 
Chairman: H. IL. F. Johnson, Washington. D. C.: D. Nu 
Des Moines; Leartus Connor, Detroit; C. 6. Kenyon, San Fran- 

On Rectprocity.—W. I. Rodman. Philadelphia, Chairman; 8. D. 
Van Meter, Deaver : Jos. M. Mathews, Louisville: T. J. M 
Butte, Monat. ; D. Harison, Sault Ste. Marie, M 

Jedictal Counctl.—P. Maxwell 
D. C. Indiana, two years; F. H. New 
— Ben Johnston, Virginia, four years; W. 

ve years. 


Cownctt on Medical Education.—-W. T. Councilman, Massachu- 


MINUTES OF THE ATLANTIC CITY SESSION. 


Journ. A. M. A. 
— 


Time of Next Session To Be Decided. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
„ and citizens, and especially e 

Atlantic City, for their and entert 3 
this session: to the presidents for the able and immartial maa- 
ner in which they have conducted { year 
fa over our deliberations: to the t ation com- 

for reduced rates; to the of for the 

uted to the en t hospitality of the members the 


On motion the resolution unanimously adopted, 
which the Mouse of alee ate 


Members of House of Delegates. 
W. N. 
Sanders, W. H. Ames, B. 
ARKANSAS. MICHIGAN: 
H. c. Walker, H. 
Holland, T. E. 
CALIFURNIA. C. B. 
Moyne. Ran. . 
Bilis, H. Rert. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
COLORADO. 4. 
— W. A. 2 F. H. 
Ww. 
CONNECTICUT. . Jabes 
1. D. R. 
Billet, Gustavus. Dorsett. B. 
DELAWARE. MONTANA. 
Marshall, G. H. Campbell, 
PISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Kober. Moore, R. C. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Porter, J. * Prouty, Ira J. 
1A. NEW JFRESEY. 
HAWAIIAN TERRITORY. . X. 
Cooper, Charles B. : NEW MEXICO. 
Maxey, Ed. E. NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS. „ 
Harris. M. I. E. 
8. Grosvenor, J > 
i — t. C. C. NORTH CAROLINA. 
Mack, Carl E. „ . H. 
w „ J. Howell. 
Frank P DAKOTA. 
INDIANA. v. K. * 
Walker, Edwin. 
K. N. 3. F. 
Peyton, D. C. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Le ley OREGON. 
IOWA. McKensle, Kenneth A. 3 
Dore VENNSYLVANIA. 
— . 1. — 
Price, A. ; A 
Ellis, Chas. M. Foster, W 
Vance, org — 
Vance, * W. B. 
McCormack, J. N. RHODE ISLAND. 
UISIANA. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
MAINE. Patterson, . . 
Thayer. Aug. 8. DAKOTA. 
MARYLAND. Rock, H. 3 


— 
Amendments to Constitution Proposed— Manner of Election. PO 
Dr. S. L. Jepson offered the following amendments to the On motion of Henry D. Holton, Vermont, the time of the 
next annual session was left to the President, Secretary, and 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 
Resolution of Thanks. 
Dr. J. N. McCormack, Kentucky, offered the following resolu- 
tion of thanks: 
Proposed Change of Name of Materia Medica Section. 
The Secretary read the following communication : 
fo the House of i 
The Section on Materia Medica, Pharmacy and Therapeutics, at 
rhange by your honorable body the present name of 2 
o that of “Pharmacology,” by unanimous vote, 2: 
the title of the Section be “Pharmea- 
Accordingly, Dr. G. Eliot, Connecticut, offered the following 
amendment: 
That of t t 
he of — changed to the 
This will lie over until next year. 
Report of Judicial Council. 
Dr. F. H Wiggin, N. Y., secretary, presented the following 
report of the Judicial Council: ‘ 
The J ouncil has received in to the 
ing the evidence presented, decided that his registration should be 
; On motion of Dr. Roberts, Pennsylvania, the report was 
to the State of New York, namely, that the General Secretary 
shall on May 1, 1905, obtain from the secretary of the constit- 
uent Aasociation of the State of New York the number of mem- 
bers belonging to that organization, and shall apportion to that 
state a delegate for each five hundred of its actual active mem- 
bers and minor fraction thereof, which apportionment shall 
prevail for the years 1905 to 1907. 
On motion of Dr. W. T. Bishop, Pennsylvania, the report of 
the committee was adopted. 
Association Committees. 
The following committees were appointed: 
On Nctenti~c Ezhibdit.—_F. B. Wynn. Indianapolis, Director. 
On Reseerch.—Alfred Stengel, Philadelphia, Chair 
man; William Osler, Baltimore; I. Hektoen, Chicago. 
On Organization._-_J. N. McCormack, Bowling Green, Ky., Chair- 
man; P. Maxwell Foshay, Chicago; George H. Simmons, Chicago. 
On Rush Menument.—James C. Wilson, Phiiadelphia, Chair- 
man; Henry D. Holton, Brattleboro. Vt., Treasurer; L. Duncan 
Rulkley. Connecticut; Frank Biliings, Chicago; Wm. L. Rodman, 
Phaladelphia. 
Medical Legistation..—Charies A. L. Reed. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chairman. one year: W. L. Rodman, Philadelphia, two years; 
William H. Welch, Baltimore, three years. 
On M and Place of Sesston.—M. L. Harris, Chicago, 
Chairman: John C. Munro. Boston: G. C. Savage, Nashville, Tenn. : 
W. A. Jayne. Denver; H. Bert Ellis, Los ‘Angeles, Cal. 
| 
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GENERAL MEETINGS. 


Jun 18, 1904. 
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pn. Among other things, D . 
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fo we welcome you to-day 
Moreover. with that ad 
che, gives hic 
anal is fa a 
ere Da: die. It seems to us 
be tempted to quote “Water. . morning, when the 


MINUTES OF THE ATLANTIC CITY SESSION. 


|: 


22 Journ. A. M. A. 
Announcement of Subscription List for Reed Memorial. hbo ee 
Dr. W. W. Keen said: Dr. George Dock, Ann Arbor, Mich., delivered the Oration on. 


| 17 11 10 


artford. 


Jun 18, 1904. 

On account of the ke 
are held until a later 

The meeting adjou 

Dr. B. E. Salmon, chief of the bureau, then read a paper Leonard, E. E. Los Angeles. Robin, Albert, Wilmington. 
on “What the Medical Profession Can do for the Bureau of Lillencrans, 7 Lewis, Dorsey W. Middletown, 
Animal Industry.” This is reserved for later publication. Ran — Rosh. 

Bureau of Che 1 and Medical Science. Lyon, 8. R., Los Angeles. FCravep. J. Z., Pensacola. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, Washington, D. C., discussed the “Bureau COLORADO. GEORGIA. 
of Chemistry and Medical Science.” Among other things, Dennia . L. Colorado Springs. Strichler. Cyrus W., Atlanta. 
he stated that the Bureau of Chemistry undertook many in- Coleman, O. B. Ft. Collins. Armstrong, Wm. R.. Atlanta. 
vestigations which were closely related to medical science. CONNECTICUT. Ward, es a 
Many of these were mentioned. Ile referred to the great Hert. Cortian C.. Bridgeport. Ware, b. B., Fitagerald. 
problem of the disposal of garbage in large cities, and stated Lauder. Bobert. Bridgeport IDAHO. 
that if some economic method could be devised which would 2 fame J. — N. Oakley. 
make it easier of accomplishment, great good will have Store Chae. a” — Compton, F. N 1 ** 
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COMING MEETINGS. 


Medical Society, Milwaukee, June 22. 


Report of Council. 
One recommendation of the report was that societies with a 
send 
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ta 
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Melntire. 
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The President, Dr. John B. Roberts, Philadelphia, in the Chair. 
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e 
ILLINOIS. J. St. Len. M., Phila steana, 3. 
ickelsea Chicago. . sed. lezander. 2 . 
tchford, F. W. 3 town. . 
Vea 5. Philadelphia. Terry, Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Gene Kelerr, Elmer 4. Mullins. 
„ Frank Sinezon, Justus, Phi 
Reser, W. M.. D. Du Watertown. 
‘Cu. — TENNESSEE. 
, 8. Wood, F. L. 
1 
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— che 
*. 
| — 
Hummel. 
Stubbe, R. H., 
Roger, 
= Giver 
A § 
— = 
P. 17 
Rack. 
Trowbridge. ty, V. J. 
A. M 
Shattuck, 
rr 
Hunt, George P., Pittsfield. 
MICHIGAN. 
Haines, B. M.. Three Rivers. 
23 J. L. P., Iron Moun 
Jenison. Chas. O.. Greenville. ing. 
— 8. A. 
— Jacob, Sault Ste Castle. 
Marte. rs. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
J. . Starkville. 
Cooper, I. W., Newton. re. sit, Toledo, Ohio. 
MISSOURI. wours. 
Kare, R. Emmet. St. Louia National Bureau of Medicines and Foods. 
Padberg. L. R.. St. Louis. ia. Dr. 
Nicks, H. G., St. Louis. cDougald, J. Q., Philadelphia. 
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H. Bert Ellis, Los Angeles, on “Necessity for a National Bureau 
of Medicines and Foods,” which had been read at the last meet- 
ing. It was recommended that further thought be given to 
the a thoroughly practical scheme could be 
out, and that in the meantime the Academy take no 
short discussion favorable to the subject followed, 
lis, Leartus Connor, Dr. Philip Mills Jones, secretary 


F 


Medical Licensure. 
Du. CHartes McIntyae, secretary, gave in par. the results 
of state examinations for medical licensure, for 1903. The re- 


Relations of Dentistry and Medicine. 


Relation of Physicians to Dentists. 

Jonx S. Mansn Al, U. S. Army, in a paper read by Dr. 
Alexander R. Craig, considered the subject from the profes- 
sional and ethical standpoints. He quoted definitions of phy- 
sician, medicine, surgery, dentist and dentistry. Exception 
was taken to the definition of dentistry and the following of- 
fered: 
to the study of the diseases, injuries and irregularities of 
teeth, their treatment and preservation, the replacing of 
teeth by artificial subs:itutes, and the treatment of the dis- 
eases, injuries and deformities of the oral cavity, the jaws and 
the accessory sinuses.” The education of the dentist is com- 
parable to that of the physician, and the dental surgeon may 
be classed as a specialist in medicine. From the ethical stand- 
point the same claim holds for the true dentist. 


interrelationship 
based on thetr possibilities for mutual helpfulness. 
Dn. 
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what authority it should be invested. The 

trum syndicate to the public was mentioned and 
as to the protection of so-called “private form 
believes that steps should be taken to 


therapeutics. He also believed that the government should 
tect its citizens by legislating against the manufacture‘ and 
secret nostrums. He 


Synonyms in the New Pharmacopeia. 
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22 
whether the manufacture and 
should a national bureau of 
Joint Committee of Medicines and Foods, American Medical 
Association and American Pharmaceutical Association. On 
motion the report was adopted. 
bringing about the establishment of a national bureau of medi- 
sults from 26 states showed that 2,478 licenses had been issued, cines and foods. 
and that 445 applicants had been refused, making a total of 
2,923 applicants. 
BT Da. Joseru P. Remineton, chairman of the committee of 
Revision, Philadelphia, discussed the effects of synonyms on 
Du. EW] ano (. Kink, dean of the Department of Dentistry, the practice of medicine, and the relation of the pharmacist 
University of Pennsylvania, said that dentistry is essentially to physicians and to the public. He considered it desirable 
a department of the healing art, and includes the treatment of to drop these unscientific common names, because of the difi- 
as well as that class of restorative procedures known as dental the standard strength. He shows that in those states where 
prothesis or mechanical dentistry. The problems of dentistry there are laws compelling adherence to the U. 8. P., the use 
in pathology and therapeutics, are the same in principle as of synonyms affords loopholes for dishonest druggists. In 
those which confront the medical practitioner. For this reason conclusion, he called the attention of physicians to the impor- 
the sciences fundamental to medicine are fundamental to den- tance of carefully noting changes in official nomenelatures, and 
tistry. The author pointed out that the relations of dental the necessity for greater care in the use of official titles in 
11 and oral diseases to bodily health should command the serious xriting prescriptions. 
, consideration of the medical practitioner, and that the oral 
manifestations of systemic disease should be recognized by the Science and Shekels. 
practitioner of dentistry. It seemed to him infinitely impor- Da. Cam McInryus, Easton, Pa., stated that the contest 
tant that there should be a general recognition of the need between shekels and science is one of the great stumbling- 
dentistry, blocks in the way of the proper relation between pharmacist 
and physician. The physician is not unlike the rest of hu- 
manity in not wishing to confess ignorance on subjects he is 
reputed to know, therefore in straits he will try medicines — 
of unknown composition, because of their reputed value. One 
way of bettering this condition is suggested by putting the re- 
sponsibility of the character of the preparation on the drug- 
gist who, as a rule, when put on honor can be trusted. 
DISCUSSION. 

Du. R. Waite, Providence, R. I., opened the dis- 
cussion on these papers. He cited a suggestive case in which 
apparently a life had been sacrificed, because the oral condi- 

of the 

Ethical Pharmacy. 
Du. A. IL. Benevict, Buffalo, described the present type of 
drug store, with its varied assortment of merchandise and 
methods of advertising ready-made remedies. He said it was 
usually a telephone station, a branch post-office, express office, 
a place to pay gas bills, circulating library and laundry. These 
conditions are endured by the physician because they seem 
impossible of correction. The druggist is not always able to 
execute his own wishes, because the store must be popular 
with the public. For the solution of the problem it is sug- 
gested that a man be found who is willing to limit himself 
to prescription work, and that he be given the patronage of a 
sufficient number of physicians to support his venture. It is 
obvious that this would diminish the number of pharmacists 

in any community, as they all would not be able to earn a 
living on the profits of prescriptions alone. f disease there should be a consolidation of the 
f dentists and physicians. 

Protest Against Proprietary Products. . Knorr, New York, felt that the word “interde- 

Dr. A. Mansriri_p Hours, Denver, considered this subject pendence” covered the relationship between medicine and den- 

in the light of “Mysticism vs. Rational Therapeutics.” He re- tistry. He believed that some mixed infections in pulmonary 

ferred to the methods employed by unscrupulous manufactur- tuberculosis could be traced to decayed teeth. He quoted a 

ers of proprietary products. Other questions treated were list of much-advertised remedies which analysis had shown to 


Jour. A. M. A. 
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The symposium on this subject was opened by Dr. A. Lap- rapid wear may be the essential nature of 
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ment, but later thie treatment seemed to lose its efficiency, and 
radium was tried with marked After 21 days 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF RAILWAY SURGEONS. 
Joint Meeting of the International Association of Ratlhoay 
Surgeons and the American Academy of Railway Sur- 
geons, held in Chicago, June 1, 2 and 3, 1904. 

During the first day the sessions were presided over by Dr. 

of the International 


Surgeon” in presidential address; and President Plummer 
selected as the subject of his address, “Following and Assisting 


Resolved, That at the close of the 
national Association of Railway Sw dissolve its 
organisation for the purpose of nizing the American 2 
tien of Raliway Surgeons, tha 
purpose. 
be authorised to dele with the Executive — of the 
Academy of Railway Surgeons organize the american 


ton of Railway 
Temporary Organization. 
The two associations having dissolved, Dr. David S. Fairchild, 


tion—the American Academy of Railway Surgeons: 


oseph R. Hollowbush, Rock Island, IIl., one-year term. 


Mieceliany. 


IMPROVED MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
A Forward Movement in the Treatment of Certain Cases—A 
Case in Point. 
BY DR. b. . BROWER, CHICAGO. 


Michael Curran, after several days of excessive 
in alcoholic stimulants, was found to be insane by the physi- 
the 


MISCELLANY. 


and last January was sent to the Lake Geneva Sanitarium. 
There he rapidly improved, the alcoholic effects disappeared, 
and his health became better under vigorous alterative 


gestion of these friends, and with the approval of his brother, 
Thomas Curran, the conservator, I was then sent to the sani- 
tarium to determine the mental condition of the patient. It 
did not require a prolonged interview to make a diagnosis of 
general paresis, all the classical signs of the disease being pres- 
ent, and a report was made accordingly. The report did not 
satisfy these friends, and they instituted habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings in the Circuit Court of Cook County, Judge Lockwood 
Honore presiding. The medical experts, Drs. Church, Stearns, 
Buford and myself, suggested that the court call to his assist- 
ance three physicians skilled in mental and nervous diseases to 
sit with him as amicus curiae in the trial; that two of them 
be selecied on the advice of his family physician, and these two 
to select a third. The court accepted the suggestion. The result 
was the trial of the case by a jury of three eminent special- 
ists, Drs. Sanger Brown, Sidney Kuh and Hugh T. Patrick. 
This was a thoroughly dignified and scientific proceeding, one 
that I think should appeal to courts generally in similar cases. 
The opinion of the court : 


of Tilinoia, County of Cook, Ip the Circuit Court of 
the matter of Michael Curran. Petition for writ ots habens 


hea this case was begun wee 
both sides thet ineemuch ss the 
opinion, 


t angel a matter for 8 
court might, at the expense of the parties, call to his assistance in 
at a cone three practitioners, eminent in their 
88 experts on the quest involved in this case: L 
was further agreed between ting friends 
and couneel the „ that the 
opinion which should be rendered by three should te 
conclusive in the oe 
The rt thereon the assistance of Sanger Browa, 
Dr. Sydney Kuh and Dr. Hugh T. 


duced on 
examination of the relator in his 
hours, as a result of which they have 
lowing opinion : 

11, 1904. 


“CHicago, 
“To tus Honoraste Lockwoop Honors, Judge the Cirevlt 
“Sir:—Pursuant to your request, we have listened to all of 
submitted in court in the case of Michael 
have also carefully examined him as regards his physical 
tion. This examination was made jointly in the absence 
two hours. e now have the 
based on the evi- 
“In our opinion the said Michael Curran ts now (and has for at 
least four months been) suffering the disease 
apy paretic dementia and general paralysis of the insane. This 
a form of mental failure due to organic changes in the brain and 
is incura 
mination within three years from the appearance 
“We further that the 


two 
to the court the fol. 


is Hable to 
cause and in such 


y 
we believe that the said Michael Curran should be 
conservator, who may shield him eave 
ble way from the disastroug effects of his 

onsidering that ral paresis is frequently not lad 

even d intelligent friends in daily wits the on 
until the disease bas to a most alarming extent or 
great disaster o Ims the victim, we beg to respect- 
some specific details and ral considerations bearing on 
t urran, and on the probabilities 


Ain this connection we beg to 


— 1635 
*²õ³èðĩ«*˙. 
the surface was entirely healed, although Dr. Metzenbaum said 
the permanency of the cure was of course not certain, and many 
months must elapse before the case can be considered healed. treatment, so that his friends supposed him well. At the sug- 
Drs. Corlett, Leuke and Birge discussed the paper. 

Association of Railway Surgeons, and the sessions of the sec- 
ond and third days by Dr. Samuel C. Plummer, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Railway Surgeons. 
Wa 
An address of welcome was delivered by Dr. William A. 
Evans, Chicago, which was responded to by Dr. George Ross, 
Richmond, Va. 
Presidential Addresses. 
President Ford discussed the “Use and Abuse of the Railwa 
Merger and New Organisation. OPINION OF THE COURT. 
Des Moines, was elected temporary chairman, Dr. Louis J. 
Mitchell, Chicago, temporary secretary. 
Constitution and By-Laws. 
Du Appear I. Bourr.evur, Chicago, presented the report of a 
joint committee on constitution and by-laws for governing the 
new organization, which was accepted and adopted. 
Election of Officers. 
The following are the officers of the consolidated organiza- 
.: President, 
Dr. John E. Owens, Chicago; vice-presidents, Drs. Richard W. 
Corwin, Pueblo, Colo., George D. Ladd, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Henry C. Fairbrother, East St. Louis, III.: treasurer, Dr. Thomas 
B. Lacey, Council Bluffs, Iowa; secretary, Dr. Henry B. Jen- 
nings, Council Bluffs, Iowa; editor, Dr. Louis J. Mitchell, Chi- of one df 
cago; executive board: Drs. David 8. Fairchild, Des Moines, to others, nevertheless a person with this di 
Iowa, and Albert I. Bouffleur, Chicago, three-year term; Drs. 2utburste of passionate anger from trivial . 
Samuel C. Plummer, Chicago, and Arthur L. Wright, Carroll, 
Iowa, two-year term; and Drs. William S. Hoy, Wellston, Ohio, 
— mä 
the reminder that the dail 
reminder tha 
treatment. but 1 to look ahead and anticipate future events 
end provide for them. Knowing the nature of a tumor, he is able 
to say that it will never shorten the life of the patient or that it 
will soon lead to the end. Though no pain be present, he knows 
that pain wil! soon come. — skin clear. 
The must know that in a few days t ture will be 
high and the body covered with rash. Tule ability to antictoate 
applies to mental as to other diseases, Ba 
same exactitade, and enables us to Hye the patient for the 
1 — — tn the Was — even though he may show buat s t abnormality at pres 
a case of acute alcoholism, placed hingtonian t. 
Home for treatment. Here it soon became manifest that it vity of armptome Come proceed, 
was something more, and Dr. Archibald Church was called in e his liberty and his property are — 1 
consultation, and made the diagnosis of general paresis. ue ad by R of = 
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1658 MEDICOLEGAL. Jour. A. M. A. 
B. Quin. hydrochloridi .................gt. v 30 „ 60 
Acidi hydrochlor. dil. ...............m™. v 30 ds 
Aqua destil. q. s. 4 0. Aqua caleis Hiv 120 
M. Sig.: One teaspoonful every two hours. M. Sig.: Shake well and anoint the burnt surfaces thor- 
Angina Pectoris oughly and cover with absorbent cotton; or: e 
Professor Huchard, in Med. Press, states the importance of Ichthyol 
distinguishing between true and false angina before instituting — 
2 ner 711 2 1 1 


MEDICOLEGAL. 
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be largely 


cardiac in — 
~ having its inception 
t to circulatory failure po 


acter, the case is apt to take on these cardiac 
convert peutic problem into a quest 


a ling heart. 
7. Albuminurie retinitis must be looked on as one of the ter- 
oms ritis. The concordance of 
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Elliott offers as good if not far better results than 
tion in like cases, the surgeon must consider all this in 
deavor to establish the validity of the operation. Suker 
he has 
above 


23 


retinitis with or without hemorrhages. 


teal wall then slightly 
wa pass a pair unt- 
curved, in the canal, - i he cavity of the uterus; 
then puncture the posterior wall of the uterus in the cen near 
the of the ut Then int with two fingers a plece 
or et fodoform gauze through the terior vaginal opening 
made, cl the gauze with the 
through the uterine wall and out thro the vagina. Re 
peat this by punct uterus on each “ t 
and just about the m of of the same, drawing the 


He admits that it produces a certain injury to the organ, but 
claims that it is conservative, easily performed by the experi- 
enced and treats the organ as an infected part, gives drainage 
to the uterus and to those tissues and vessels shown by post- 
mortem examinations as liable to be affected. The mortality 
is also lowered, though a larger number of cases will be re- 
quired to demonstrate this than are at present available. He 


reports four cases. 
Cincinnati Lancet-Clinic. 
June 4. 

30 Prophylaxis of Syphilis and Venereal Diseases. A. 
31 4 Factor in a Medical Problem. David R. Silver. 
St. Louis Medical Review. 

June . 

32 Action for the Control of Human Tuberculosis. George 


Annals of „ Philadelphia. 


During and 
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M Rugby. 


Rhi ofa C with for Its Re 
*Mialolithiasts. — 


Stricture of t 
ames K Thompson. 
38 *One Hundred Cases of Gastro-enterostomy for Ulcer 
of the Stomach and B. G. A. 
39 » Post- operative I'neumonia, with Experiments on Its Patho- 
geny. W. Louls 


2 of Abecess the Liver. Thomas ＋ Rhoads. 
Treatment of Fosterior Perforations of the Portions 
Duodenum. Summers, Jr. 

42 Intestinal 


Obetruct 
on Kr Hernia, with an Account of Three 


F. Smith. 
Ureterocystostomy for Wound of the Ureter ia 
to the Vessels Dering, Operations 
0 ry 
Carcinoma of the Breast. Richard R. Smith. 
rams. Warren 8. Rickham. 
reas. Sidney F. Wilcox. 

Gwilym G. Davis. 
A New Osteoplastic Amputation at the Ankle-joint. Alexis 


of Arms Loaded: with Smokeless 


33. The Constitution and Surgery. Gwyer calls 
attention to infection through the lymphatics after surgical 
operation, claiming that the use of a sharp knife may some- 
times assist in this infection by leaving the channels open. 
His own method is to occlude all bleeding vessels and, after 
extirpation of the lymphatics, carefully te the point of exit 
of the vessel as he would the arteries or veins. As for the 
lymphatic spaces, he rubs sterilized vaselin or a thick oint- 
ment, such as iodoform ointment made with vaselin or lanolin, 
thoroughly over all the raw surfaces. This, he thinks, oceludes 


727 
peel 


f 
1 


and something appears to be à foreign body. 
eign bodies can easily enter Wharton's duct, which is the one 
most usually affected, owing to its size and of 
the orifice. Whether a constitutional condition it 
is not certain. In only one case have calculi been found in 
more than one gland or duct. It appears that an 
increase in the total solids of the saliva may be a predispos- 
. The diagnosis is easy. The treatment consists in 
of 


t 
chronic gastric ulcer. Its success depends largely on 


. Prophylaxis. Care in 
irritation, which 
large amount ether 
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uremia ia chronic 

6. In the later of 

which vir- 
of sustaining 

of is. complication. “The statistics gathered by Suker of cases 

pectancy. 142 has a decidediy contrary effect. 

8. It is to be borne in mind Ear 

of slow and spasmodic development. It is well to realize its ex- 

acerbations and remissions. so as to avold the error of mistaking 

1 “fact. that the general condition of the patient im 

proves otter Goce not the, valle. 43 Papilioma of the 1 Pelvis with Massive Hydronephrosis. 

y of the operation. for and rest will do the same for the R. nolds. 

yy As the factors of 44 

are 7, with oe pro 45 

ithi 

resu a ra „within 

period of three months and a half after decapraiation. a new and. 47 

most cases, a tougher fibrous envelope has taken the place of 48 

L This fact account for the many re- 49 

lapees and dra after that perted fe canes operated on. and in 50 

chronic cases, at least, it narrows the prospect of improvement to : 

a period of months. 

take | — 

* 
spaces and smaller vessels until there is no 
f absorption. In case of ordinary abscess, as 
is evacuated and the cavity is washed out, he 

. — — material, such as iodoform, to 

tion of kidney for chronic Bright’s disease is absolutely a, 

contraindicated in such cases as present retinitis or neuro- the etiology. lie Pg og — 3 

28. Puerperal Sepsis The operation recommended by — 2 — " 

Chandler and which he says he has been performing for the 

past six years, is described as follows: 

a some cases extirpation of the gland. He gives a bibliography. 
38. Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer.—Moynihan reports an ex- 
perience of 100 cases, calling attention to the fact that the 
operation of gastroenterostomy is so safe and its results so 
ot 
cases of 
the care and preparation of the patient, the speed in operat: 
ing, the choice of a method which is simple and does not need 
a long exposure of the viscera, and the details of the after- 
treatment. Of his 100 cases there were at least a dozen that 
he would not have been surprised to lose, but the mortality 
percentage was only 2. 

39. Postoperative Pneumonia.—The causes of postoperative 
pneumonia, especially the effect of ether, are treated of by 
Chapman, who, from his experimental studies, considers the 
following conélusions justified: 
= 1 lessens shock and 
a when an 
22 2. The disinfection of the 
rick Gwyer. la ‘surgical wards than in medical. 4. A 


— the safe AY 
ve pneumonitis may be to t which 
follows poisoning by carbon monoxid and illuminating gas. 


41.—See abstract in Tue Jounx At of January 16, p. 193. 
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not serious. Passive edema of the 
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standpoint. He thinks further experiments in this line are 
desirable. 
Therapeutic Gasette, Detroit, Mich. 
Mey . 


ot Applications to the 
r Alr Tract. Frank W. Hicker 
H V. Coblents. 
ure of Femur in a Child. A W. Mitchell. 
and the Roentgen Ray. Wm. 8. Newcomet. 
53. Topical Applications to the Upper Air Passages.— Hinkel 
offers the following tentative summary in a non dogmat ie 


way of the value of topical applications to the upper air tract. 
form of medication in 
this region. 


early stages of catarrh and catarrhal inflammations, the 
higher the temperature and the greater the saturation, the 
more efficient is the inhalation. Dry inhalation is of little 
use. Inhalation of smoke from a smudge of suitable medica- 
ments will usually control a paroxysm of asthma, but finely 

when 


tapical applications in the upper air tract and remove decom- 
posing secretions. Care must be taken that the amount is not 
too large or too much force used so as to carry infection to the 
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Irritants or absorbents in the hand of the physician are best 
applied as pigments or sprays, directly to the region it is de- 


chen the medicaments may be injected through the glottis 
directly on the walls. Sprays should be reserved usually for 
the use of the patient during the intervals between local treat- 
ment by the ph and if the continuous influence of the 
drug is desired. We have good evidence of the prompt absorp- 
tion by the mucous lining of the air tract of certain active 
drugs such as cocain, adrenalin, stramonium and atropin. 
Further experiments as to the absorbability of the different 
drugs are needed for rational local therapeutics of the nose 


and throat. It is not improbable that the massage attend 
the application of pigments to the mucous surface is an 
tant factor in producing reactions in the circulation a 
the glandular secretions. While we still have but an i 
fect knowledge of the local effects of topical applications, local 
therapeutics must remain inferior to surgery in accuracy of 
application and efficiency in the treatment of chronic diseases 
of the nose, ear and throat. 

34. Modern Hypnotics.—Coblentz reviews the usual 
notices, including those that are already well known and such 
new ones as isopral, veronal, etc. As regards the sulphone 


3 


group, including trional, sulphonal, etc., he says it is remark- 
able that the by effects are so rare r extensive 
use and the frequent faulty method of He thinks 


and he finds that 15 grains of trional are usually sufficient. 
They should be employed in alternation with other hypnotics 
and 


such a varied nature that the drugs that sue- 
ceed in one case may fail in another. For this reason, there- 

it is well to have as many drugs as possible to make a 
selection. In the chronic forms of sleeplessness this is espe- 
cially necessary where alternations of the drugs are advisable. 
A combination of two hypnotics is often more satisfactory than 
either alone, one supplementing the other. 

56. Tuberculosis._-Newcomet reports the treatment of tuber- 
culosis with the z-ray. The results have been negative in the 
pulmonary cases, but he thinks it of advantage in laryngeal 
tuberculosis. He reports cases where treatment by the 2· ray 


others the results were negative. He thinks in suitable cases 
the use of the zr-ray will prove a valuable adjunct in the 
treatment of these glands without operation. 


Pennsylvania Journal Pittsburg. 
57 Address to the Pennsylvania Physicians Unaffiliated with 
ty Medical Societies. John B. Roberts. 
58 *Bome Observations on the Pathology and Treatment of 
P. V. Eisenberg. 
30 Statist Relating to ee ome of Refraction Occurring 


in Private X. V. 
% Presentation of Some Cases of ting Wounds of the 


2 Family: Periodic Paraipele. E. Holtsapple. 
y 
and Feivic Without Ligat ree Electr 
58.—See abstract in Tur Jon l, xli, p. 1105. 
Clinical Review, Chicago. 
June. 


63 Gastrointestinal Diseases of Infants. I. A. Abt. 

umors of the Abdomen in Children. N. Filatov. 
Journal of the Mississippi State Medical Association, — 


of K. C. 
47 tinal ritis. With Remarks 7 Some of the 
Acute Infectious themata. Robert E. 
68 Convu'sions of — 
Disease. FE. F. Howard. | 


of the end if — 
ol de 
ͤ 
record of the previous erate of the perient, te most ‘desirable, and — — 
such records will in time greatly enrich our incomplete knowledge 
of the factors which to the complication. 6. It is pos- 
sible to suf- 
sional 
Cancer. 
ind finds 
tions 
Artifical heat during recovery of cir- 
necessary in the cases where the artery was 
ments made on cadavers with modern repeating firearms using these drugs have been employed, however, in too large doses, 
he found if the weapon is held at a distance of three or four 
inches, or less. It might be possible in some instances to state 
definitely what sort of ammunition was used in producing the 
wound. This might be of importance from a medicolegal —-—— 
equally efficient. Gargles are of little value unless the patient 
be directed and trained to use them in a way to give the great- 
est possible access to the pharynx and nasopharynx. They can , 
be used occasionally as an efficient means to cleanse the naso- * 
pharynx and nasal chambers. Douches are chiefly used for 
applying cleansing alkaline solutions to the nasal passages and 
nasopharynx. Cleansing solutions are the most important 
middle ear. Drugs used other than for cleansing purposes act * —.— 
as irritants to the mucosa or by absorption into its tissues. Healthy S. Capacity. 
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Texas Medical News, Austin. irug for those who are accustomed to it. Ia 
11 Forceps H. L. Wilder — 
: so. H. ‘ useful, but more for adults than children. 
orosis and Anemia Man i ri 1 
lite Wright ladonna does better work. 
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de le profes- 
36 *Deviation — et elolsonnement du vagina. De 
arriére-cavité des 


Pozzi’s technic in performing this operation for fibroma. 
fessor Pozzi, by the way, is the official delegate from the 
Paris Medical School to the of French-speaking Physi- 
cians in America, to meet at Montreal, as already announced, 


creatitis may have existed. other differential signs 
they mention that the stomach is always in front of the col- 
lection. The meteorism is more general in ileus. than in case 


i 


i. is in certain cases in which it was used. 

38. Sarcoma of Rear Cavity of Omentum Tumors 
locality are very rare. Gross and Sencert were able 
only 4 cases in the literature, and all were teratomas, 
had oteasion to operate for removal of a sarcoma in 


Ess 


the pathology of the rear cavity of the omenta. 


Semaine Médicale, Paris. 
V. No. 18.) Des chiasmas optique, 
re 
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Abstract. 
43. Artificial Circulation to Prevent —Isambert 


115 


ung. A. We , 
(No. 16.) *Behand! der Tuberkulose intra 
pulmonalen Injektionen Gess- 


ner (Olvenstedt). 
47 Zur 


7 
2 


S8 S 
i 


raume 
31 am 19. *Closure of Peritoneum 


„ur „ 
55 — jenna ).- -Operationstisch 
rat Able. { t 
mit cinfacher Hebevorrichtung. 
56 *Zur Technik der Operationen im Thorax mit Ueberdruck 
(with plus pressure). Wiims. 


that he worked through both abdomen and vagina, impelled 
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and injection of 5 iodoformed glycerin at ten to four- 
teen days’ interval, should be applied to the stages of an 
acute tuberculous lesion in the lung as well as to those else- 
where. He gives the particulars of 7 cases thus treated. The 
results em the value of this extension of surgical treat- 
ment to the lungs. He injects the fluid from the back into the 
apex of the superior lobe, two or three finger-breadths from 

process of the first or second thoracic vertebra, 


il 
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These examinations must be made with a standard scale and 
an illumination of at least ten candle meters. 
346. Tardy Complications of Slight Injuries of the Eye.— 
Dransart reported several cases of very serious lesions con- was able to avert gangrene after ligature of the femoral artery 
secutive to slight contusions of the eyeball. The most in- on account of a traumatism. His prophylactic measure aimed 
significant traumatism may be followed by cataract, detach- 
ment of the retina, amblyopia without objective lesions, or 
atrophy of the optic nerve. Consequently the prognosis of 
contusions of the eyeball should be extremely guarded. 
34c. Vision in Deaf Mutes.—Desjardins of Montreal stated 
that he had observed hypermetropia in 80 per cent. of 145 deaf blood flowed into the limb much more copiously t 
mutes examined, with amblyopia in 53 per cent. In only one showing that the paralytic vasodilatation caused a 
instance were the parents first cousins. influx of blood than was possible before. He thinks t 
Revue de Gynécologie, Paris. — of influencing ra circulation has a wide scope o 
Lest indeaed page 
Cent ralblatt f. Chirurgie, Leipsic. 
Last indeacd page 1191. 
44 (XXXII, No. 15.) »Die ost tische Symph -Resektion. 
0. Mans — 
a 45 Belt zur Therapie der kongenitalen Hiftgelenksverrenk- 
plooas 2 cavity of omentum). G. Michel and G. Gross. 
and I. — * 
35. Subtotal Abdominal Hysterectomy.—Jayle describes 
rating Under Direct Inspection with X. 
Leitung der Rint trahien. 
June 28.—Ep.] Fifteen large cuts accompany the ariicle, the 
last one showing how the stump of the cervix is sutured in two 
tiers. The lower part of the uterus is cut off in a point, which 11 : 
enables the lips of the wound in the stump to be more readily — adikaloperation der 22 
tt t Vv 
approximated. He uses a clamp to hold the broad ligaments, 2 ,.ne"Modinkation der Syme'schen Amputation N. v. Mosh. 
which has five long, sharp teeth along the lower blade, and a conta (New York). Published in May Annals of Surgery. 
catch to lock the blades together. It is thus impossible for * »The Question of Gloves. A. Hammesfahr (Bonn Zur Hand 
the ligament to slip out of the grasp of the forceps. He in- 
cises the ligament between two of these forceps. | 
36. Menstrual Deviations. De Sinéty applies this term to 
the abnormal course of menstruation in a patient under ob- 
servation. Puberty occurred with considerable commotion at 44. Osteoplastic Resection of Symphysis for Access to Pelvis. 
— 0 li tt f the bladder by Kraske, no.withstandi 
was no further intimation of menstruation until the age of 20. m .;: 
At this epoch vicarious menstruation through the rectum be- : : : : 
partition forming a cul-de-sac only 3 or 4 cm. deep. 
37. Purulent Collections in the Rear Cavity of the Omentum. 
Michel and Gross review the 43 cases published in the litera- 
ture, and describe another personally observed. Puncture is 
dangerous, but incision and drainage ugually cure. In the 
personal case described recovery was rapid after the laparoto- 
my. Nothing was found to indicate the primary source of the 
pus pocket, but they assume that a very slow, chronic pan- 
and the female genitalia. 
46. Injections of lodoformed Glycerin into the Lung Tissue. 
Gessner urges that pulmonary tuberculosis in its early stages 
region. The tumor was in a condition of cystic degeneration. should be regarded as a surgical disease and treated accord- 
This and the foregoing article form an elaborate monograph on ingly. The established principles of surgical treatment of a 
Be tuberculous lesion, that is, strict repose for four to six weeks 
— 
du le et pathologique, 
des centres de la vue, de l'oule et de I'équilibre (of centers 
of sight, hearing end of balance). L. Bard (Geneva). 
40 of German Congress of Medicine, Letpsic, 
pril 18-21, 1904. ( in No. 17.) 
41 (Ne. 19.) La 8 cause de cirrhose hypertro 
biliaire. . 
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